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THE IDEAS OF THE NEW VOTERS. 
I. 


A just estimate of the changes likely to be wrought by the increase 
of the voting powers of the democracy was given in the first article 
of the last number of this Review. There could be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that the majority of the new voters will 
come into the area of the constitution wholly in the character of 
political beginners. There has long been a constant interchange 
between the present borough and urban populations; large numbers 
of the more skilled workmen have, at some time during the last 
sixteen years, been entitled to a vote, and have exercised that vote. 
They only lost political rights through the necessity of following in 
the wake of factory and workshops to less crowded and lower-rented 
and rated neighbourhoods. Not only are these men trained political 
voters, but they have done considerable missionary work by creating 
political interest in their industrial and social circles. This influence, 
added to the advance of education, the spread of workmen’s clubs, 
the ever-widening and increasing power of the daily and weekly press, 
the extraordinary demand during recent years for public meetings, 
lectures, and debates, has penetrated into every part of Great Britain. 
Personal intercourse with public life has been in many cases led, in 
others largely assisted, by the work of the Annual Trades-union 
Congress, by the influence of which Labour Legislation has been 
revolutionised, and capable workmen admitted to the administration 
of the Factory and Workshop Laws. The annual reports of the 
Congress and of the Parliamentary Committee of the Congress, to- 
gether with books, pamphlets, and fly leafs, constantly circulated 
by the committee in every trades-union lodge and district, have 
extensively contributed to familiarise the minds of urban workpeople 
with the value and power of a political vote. Nor has the purely rural 
population been neglected. The work accomplished during the last ten 
or fifteen years by the National Union of Agricultural Labourers and 
by the Kent and Sussex Labourers’ Union, has in a great measure 
opened the windows of the hitherto dark mind of the farm labourer. 
It must also be remembered that nearly every little village and hamlet 
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have their dissenting community and their place of worship. 
In these, the true gospel of truth and justice is fearlessly ex- 
pounded, if not in chaste and eloquent language, yet in terms which 
carry conviction, strengthen character, and point to the importance 
and.independence of the least amongst them. 

I think it will be generally admitted that a few months back no 
experienced politician would have thought it possible to produce a 
Redistribution Bill which would so little divide parties as the 
measure now before the country, and to which, thus far, no serious 
or substantial objection has been offered. The chief contentions 
between the Commissioners and the various Local authorities, judging 
from the newspaper reports, would appear to have been, in a broad 
sense of the term, insignificant. While the people affected have been 
debating the names to be given to new constituencies, the Commis- 
sioners have been getting through the more difficult part of the 
fixing of boundaries. The only personal objection I have to the 
measure is the number of single-membered constituencies it creates. 
My objection to these constituencies is based upon the fear that it 
will lessen the chance of Labour Candidates getting into Parliament. 
Some of my most experienced colleagues in the labour movement are 
as strongly in favour of the single-membered constituencies, and for 
the very reasons that I urge against them. My case is that by run- 
ning a middle-class man and a workman together, you have a better 
chance of welding into one the two sections of the party. Against 
this view my colleagues put the advantages of smaller and more 
compact areas, in many cases nearly wholly composed of wage-earning 
residents, the lessening of the workman-candidate’s greatest diffi- 
culty—that of the purse—the increased facilities of closer acquaint- 
ance with the voters. Add to these the new Law against bribery, 
and the increased hours of polling, for which measures we are 
heartily grateful to Sir Henry James and Sir Charles Dilke, and, 
ask my friends, how can poor candidates fail to have opportunities 
they never possessed before? I have felt unable to contest any of 
these arguments. I shall not, therefore, be surprised if many others 
who do not altogether like the ward system, are ultimately won over 
to the plan for similar reasons. 

Let me now ask, who will be the men and what will be the policy 
to be looked for under the new régime ? New men there will be, the 
Radicalism of the House of Commons will be greatly strengthened, if 
not all-powerful, and we may safely look for a considerable increase 
in the return to Parliament of working men. The miners will, in 
all probability, send nearly half-a-dozen colleagues to their friend 
and fellow-worker, Mr. Burt. The mechanics, it is expected, will 
furnish at least an equal number. In both cases the numbers would 
be greater but for the natural obstacles offered, not only in the initial 
costs of a parliamentary contest, but also by the more permanent 
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difficulty of providing an income sufficient for the purpose of six or 
cight months’ residence each year in London. This part of the 
obstacle to labour representation can, and, if found necessary, must, 
be met by payment of members. There are, however, some of the 
great amalgamated trades-unions rich enough to make these provisions 
for men whom they may desire to send to Parliament, but I do not 
anticipate this will be done, except in a few instances. Then as to 
the general character of the new House. It will, in my opinion, 
remain much as it is at present. Members will, in the main, belong 
to the well-to-do, if not the wealthy class of the community, but 
the important feature of the coming era will be that candidates 
will have to come up to the Radical platform, and, when returned, 
will have to act up to their professions. The days of promising 
and never performing, are past. Members will be more than ever 
in touch with their constituents. Opportunities for evasion and 
trimming will be fewer. It will be less easy to make a speech in one 
lobby and vote in the other. That terrible Parliamentary tell-tale, the 
division list, will be scanned with fresh closeness, the absentees will be 
brought to book, and the black sheep cast out ; the political life will 
be more real, more earnest. What, then, are likely to be the leading 
features of the programme of this new epoch in our history. It must 
not be thought that I am expecting legislation by magic, or reform 
by electricity, but work will undoubtedly have to be done quicker, 
reforms will ripen faster, problems will have a way of solving them- 
selves at a greater speed in 1894 than in 1884. It will be impossible 
to defeat measures providing for the safety of the life and limb of 
the wealth producers by caballing and intrigue, as was done in 1884 
on the question of Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill for the better protection of 
life at sea. 

If it were possible to convey to the minds of the electorate the 
obstacles to legislation contained in the forms and procedure of the 
House of Commons, the methodical habits of the people would 
assuredly make short work of the present rules as to questioning, 
to unlimited speech, and midnight revelry in legislation. The 
obstruetionist will probably retain his power till the privileged class 
and the nation come into contact on one of the great questions which 
are now within measurable distance—the questions of land reform 
and the disestablishment and disendowment of the State Church. 
Both are near at hand. Events will decide which shall have the 
precedence, and the probability is that the question of land tenure 
will be the first great subject for the newly-enfranchised electors. 
The present system has produced two evident and deplorable results. 
First, it has driven thousands of acres of land out of cultivation, 
and forced the labour which should be employed into the already 
overcrowded labour markets of our cities and manufacturing towns. 
Secondly, it has so used its rights of property in the more dense 
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populations, that thousands of families are housed worse than beasts 
on a moderately-well-managed farm. Further, the laws of entail 
and settlement will certainly be abolished, and substantial security 
taken against land accumulation by individuals or by corporations, 
except when in trust for local communities. The laws regulating the 
holdings of cultivating tenants will have to be based upon some well- 
defined principle of fixity of tenure and protection against ruinous 
rents. Unlimited accumulation of land by the few is bringing ruin 
upon untold numbers of our people, and placing in jeopardy the pros- 
perity of the nation as a whole. The Bill will, of course, be denounced, 
ridiculed, and rejected ; it will then become law. 

The Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill, the motion for the Second 
Reading of which was supported by more than one hundred votes 
last session, is down for second reading on March 4th. Yet another 
Bill is in preparation and will be introduced this session, attacking 
another despotic and intolerable abuse which has too long been borne 
by the rural community at the hands of the territorial lords. The 
Bill will propose to give to religious bodies the power of purchase, 
and impose upon landlords compulsory sale, of sites for places of 
worship. In dealing with this grievance, it would be unjust to 
those who have dealt liberally with their neighbours and friends in 
the matter of sites not to acknowledge their high sense of justice and 
toleration. All credit is due to them, but it is notorious that in 
numerous cases the greatest objections have been raised to parting 
with land for this purpose. In many cases where it had been con- 
ceded, the most extortionate terms have been imposed. In other 
cases, bits of land in the most inconvenient places have been offered. 
The Methodist and the Baptist must now have the power of taking 
by law those rights which a proud and intolerant few have so long 
refused to them in equity. Well may the thoughtful ones amongst 
them say with him of old, “ Mine enemies encompass me about. 
Whither shall I fly for aid in my day of trouble and sore 
distress ? ” 

The Established Church might, under other circumstances, have 
been relied upon as a strong arm of defence. But it also is under 
sentence, and must busy itself in putting its house in order. The 
vast endowments now exclusively owned by a section of the com- 
munity must be made available for national purposes. The untold 
wealth of educational endowments must be overhauled, and the 
course of its misdirection investigated and rectified. There are 
two other institutions which for centuries have existed as green pas- 
tures by still waters for the benefit of the families of the ruling 
classes, viz., the Army and the Navy. The new democracy will be 
liberal enough towards all that is necessary for both Services and for 
the national requirements, but the expensive yet unnecessary appen- 
dages of a host of high-salaried officers will have to prove the neces- 
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sity of their existence at the cost of the taxpayers, or gradually cease 
to quarter themselves upon the national resources. 

These are a sample of the subjects which the parliaments of the 
future will have to deal with in no hesitating or faltering man- 
ner. Yet this is the period at which men like Mr. Chaplin and 
Mr. Lowther select for asking the nation to assist them in putting 
back the hands of Time. Those who have not the advantage of a 
personal knowledge of these two gentlemen would scarcely believe 
that, apart from this particular craze of inviting the people to tax 
their food in order to help landowners to increase their rent, that both 
of them are men of good average intelligence and both of them, politics 
apart, exceedingly pleasant men to know and equally amusing to 
watch and hear. The working classes are about as likely to vote sub- 
sidies to game preserves as they are to vote the food tax to enable 
the Lords to increase their incomes. On foreign and colonial affairs 
the democracy will not, in my opinion, be belligerent. Every one 
who knows the British people knows that they carry what is in homely 
phraseology termed “a stiff upper lip.” Jingo they are not. The 
parliaments that meddle least in foreign affairs will best reflect the 
desires of the people. Strong and ready to defend our rights, a 
hearty and sympathising word, or, if duty demands it, a helping hand 
to the oppressed, will be the motto of the new electorate. In colonial 
matters their policy will be Liberal, but firm and strong in the matter of 
defence, without unnecessary alarm at thecolonial extension of other na- 
tions. Andherelet mesay, speaking for myself, I woul] preter Germany 
asa colonial neighbour to any other European nation, nor am I in the 
least excited or alarmed at the forward movement recently adopted 
by Prince Bismarck. Our duty is a common sense one, to act ina fair 
and friendly way toward those in whose company we are inevitably 
compelled to dwell. The speech made by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
dth of last January, in Birmingham, undoubtedly gave full expression 
on many subjects to the feelings and opinions of the great mass of 
the Liberal workmen of Great Britain, and in no part did he more 
accurately reflect my own than when he said, speaking of German 
annexation, ‘“ Suspicion, irritation, and nervousness, which seem to 
characterise a certain school of politicians amongst us are, to my 
mind, altogether inconsistent with the dignity of a great nation, whose 
resolution to suffer no wrong should make it slow to take or give 
offence.” Of Egypt I think it may truly be said that the people 
wish that we were well out of it. No other statesman except Mr. 
Gladstone could have secured the people’s forbearance on this question 
for so long atime. The bondholders have cause for earnest prayer 
that the present Prime Minister may be spared to settle the Egyp- 
tian difficulty on fair terms for their interest. No other man 
has his mighty influence to restrain the people from cutting the 
nation adrift from these supposed obligations to protect what is 
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thought by many to be questionable transactions. Strict pledges 
will be required of Members of the future that England shall not 
drift into other such international sloughs of despond. 

To return again to the question of Parliamentary reform, the 
future composition of parliament and government, it is well that it 
should be clearly understood the passing of the Seats Bill must not 
be regarded as a final settlement of the reform question. Plurality 
of votes is not extinguished by the Representation of the People’s Act. 
No settlement of the question can be accepted which does not limit one 
man to one vote. Manhood suffrage has yet to be obtained; really 
equal electoral districts have yet to be secured; the relief of 
candidates from the returning officers’ charges is not yet provided for, 
and the payment of members is a question to be settled by a future 
Reform Bill. All these planks of the Radical platform must be 
built up before the electoral structure can be regarded as complete. 
The question of payment of members brings me back to that of 
labour candidates in the next Parliament. From my experience of 
constituencies, I do not anticipate that many workmen will be returned 
simply because they are workmen and trades-unionists. Unionists are 
not sufficiently grouped in any special localities for this purpose, 
except in mining districts. The labour candidates will, as a rule, have 
to be political as well as social. The effect of trade association is to 
broaden men’s minds, and very few candidates will have sufficient 
support from electors to carry them into Parliament on trade questions 
only. On the other hand, the candidate who is not sound on trade 
and social questions will stand but a poor chance in any working 
class division. 

As the desire to be represented by their own class grows amongst the 
labouring people, the proposal for the payment of members will also 
increase in popularity. The great hindrance to the progress of this 
question is, and has been, the very general belief that members are 
remunerated at three to five guineas a day for committees and com- 
missions, also that the refreshment departments at the House of 
Commons are for the free use of members of the house. A county 
solicitor, experienced in electioneering matters, congratulated me, on 
my entry into Parliament in 1880, on the ground that it would very 
materially increase my income by the payment for committee work. 
A well-to-do tradesman in one of our largest manufacturing towns, in 
his condolence with me in the late sittings of the house, remarked 
that it was quite right we should always have plenty of hot food 
provided for us free of charge. In 1883 it was reported to me by an 
old fellow worker in my trade that in North London the belief was 
general in my craft that I had in the course of three years’ member- 
ship of the House of Commons received sufficient money from com- 
mittees and commission work to set up a horse and carriage, a big 
house, and a staff of servants. All arguments to the contrary are 
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met with the very reasonable query: If there is no pay why should 
candidates spend so :auch money and time in parliamentary work ? 
This delusion is being gradually dispersed, and side by side with this 
evaporation will grow the sensible and just determination to pay 
such of the members of the house whose limited resources require it. 

There is one feature of the labour representation movement 
which does not appear to have been reckoned with up to the 
present, and it relates to the share which workmen must indisputably 
have in the national executive. The Education Act of 1870 is doing 
its work. The strong brain-power of the artisan class is slowly but 
surely receiving the polish and the culture incident to a sound ele- 
mentary education supplemented by the University Extension 
Schemes, and from other sources of intellectual training. Many of 
those who will enter Parliament in a few years’ time, direct from the 
mine and fhe workshop, will be capable of executive work, and the 
people will surely insist upon direct representation in the Cabinet. 

There is an impression abroad that the House of Lords have now 
received a new lease of power by the course they have recently taken 
on the Franchise Bill. I think there are few things more certain of 
accomplishment by the new Parliament than that of the abolition of 
hereditary right to legislation. No logical or reasonable defence 
appears to be possible in support of the hereditary system in law 
making, and it would be absurd to suppose it can for long escape its 
inevitable doom. 

As a Liberal, I do most earnestly hope that the Prime Minister 
will again be our standard-bearer at the next General Election. I 
trust I may be permitted, though with great diffidence, to say that 
however strongly some of the Whigs and the ambitious sections of 
the Liberal party may deplore the evidences of what they call 
Cxsarism or hero worship, the fact remains that the great mass of 
the English people regard Mr. Gladstone with the greatest reve- 
rence and veneration. I have seen in a few cases similar exhibition 
of devotion between a worthy son and a noble father. I know of no 
other illustration that would adequately convey to the mind the 
height and depth of the affection of the people for their political 
chief. They believe in his earnestness, in his fidelity to principle ; 
his eloquence appeals to their hearts and stirs their best emotions. On 
his part, he understands them and trusts them. He is the friend who 
never deceived them ; with him at their head, all things are possible 
for the people. 

Henry BroapHurst. 


II. 


TxHosz who understand the relative positions occupied by parties in 
the past, are endeavouring to forecast the extent to which the “ Revo- 
lution of 1884” will interfere with calculations based upon. certain 
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defined lines. The Reform Act of 1867 did not introduce many new 
complications, and up to the present time the issue at elections has 
been mainly between Liberal and Conservative policy, being departed 
from only by the influence of vested interests and a few local con- 
siderations. The forces which have held the great Liberal party 
together since 1828 have been religious, political, and civil liberty. 
Any separation of this agency would have prevented that unity of 
action which, in crises that have convulsed the nation, has preserved 
its sagacity, forced reforms in our constitution, and may have saved 
the country from open rebellion. When manhood suffrage is con- 
ceded, a more equal distribution of political power obtained, and a 
recognition by the State of the ancient custom of the payment of 
members, a satisfactory settlement of political rights will have been 
accomplished. For this the country is prepared to wait. In the 
meantime its energies will be redoubled, and devoted to questions of 
more direct bearing upon the social status ; great economic subjects 
matured by the minds and determination of the people, and rendered 
necessary by the condition of the country. 

The new political power will be added to the old, and men who 
have refrained from taking an active part in what is known as 
“‘ party politics’ are prepared to enter into the battle for victories 
which will give the people a certainty of work and a keener concep- 
tion and enjoyment of life. What, then, will form the battle-ground ? 
Mr. Chamberlain, in recently addressing the artisans of Birmingham, 
gave the keynote. He wanted to know—‘ What is to be the nature 
of the domestic legislation of the future? . . . How to promote the 
greater happiness of the masses of the people? . . . Now, if you will 
go back to the origin of things, you will find that, when our social 
arrangements first began to shape themselves, every man was born 
into the world with natural rights—with a right to a share in the 
great inheritance of the community—with a right to a part of the 
land of his birth.” 

Will this policy, if carried out, enable the masses to feed and clothe 
themselves without violating the principles of political economy ? 
This the working men who are actively looking into their social con- 
dition, and who every day are becoming more enlightened as to the 
systematic way in which legislation of the past has robbed them of 
rights and property, maintain it will :—1. By removing the power 
of an owner of great landed estates to entail his holding, leaving him 
and his successors free to sell or divide the land. 2. All waste land 
capable of cultivation and lands used for sporting purposes to be 
utilised for the food supply of the country. This would find work for 
the surplus labour market, and stop the perpetuation of the scandal 
that, while tens of thousands of honest, able-bodied subjects of the 
realm are crying for bread, millions of acres of lands lie idle. 3. The 
game laws to be abolished. The community, with its quickened pulse 
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of political interest and power, will refuse to continue laws made by 
and solely for sportsmen, and which cruelly imprison men who have 
committed no moral offence. The cost of keeping an army of police- 
men for the detection of poaching and the havoc done to crops by 
game is no inconsiderable matter. 4. The cheaper transfer of land 
and property, making the charges more in accordance with reasonable 
business transactions, and removing the present vicious and restrictive 
tariffs legalised as “law charges.” 5. The restitution of illegal 
enclosures, for which Mr. Jesse Collings is fighting, would restore 
waste lands and commons filched from the people since 1800, even 
without the sanction of Parliament. 

When these reforms are effected, twenty-five million acres of land 
can be inspected with a view of finding employment for many who 
now crowd our workhouses. They are wanted to keep the labourer 
to the soil’ and remove the necessity of sending his children to throng 
our centres of industry, competing with the artisans, lowering the 
rate of wages, and curtailing the legitimate profits which capital can 
fairly claim. By removing these artificial restrictions, not only would 
this influx cease, but the number of actual producers increase as the 
surplus labour would be drawn again to the land. All the advant- 
ages which would accrue cannot be stated here. But who shall exag- 
gerate the beneficent influence of legislation of this character? It 
would create a healthy home trade, and the people being better fed 
and more independent would take increased interest on questions of 
Imperial policy and on matters belonging to local self-government. 
Confiscation or spoliation of private property is not wanted, but a 
discontinuance of huge monopolies which are a detriment to the 
general well-being. The incidence of taxation by which large landed 
proprietors escape their proportion of national and local responsibility 
is an integral part of land law reform. By the 29th George ITI. 
chap 6, 1789, it was enacted that the land tax should not increase 
with the increased value of the land. Thus the four shillings in the 
pound has continued to be paid on an assessment made so far back as 
1692. The increased annual value of all lands since that time has 
made this tax simply a nominal sum, and instead of yielding thirty- 
five million pounds yearly to the Exchequer, only a little over one 
million is so received. In Jike manner the death duties are evaded, 
large estates paying a small percentage of succession duty only. 
Small legacies are burdened with a payment of ten per cent., and in 
this way the struggling population are unfairly dealt with. 

In all large towns the ground landlord is free from local obli- 
gation but reaps all the advantages. The property owner or the 
tenant may have to sewer the land, pave the foot-road, pay increased 
rates and taxes, but the first charge on the property is still free from any 
of these responsibilities. At the expiration of the lease the ground 
landlord claims not only the property, but the reversion entitles him 
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to the unearned increment which belongs to the people. The original 
and made ground rents should be subject to the same conditions as is 
the increased annual value of the property. The principle of Mr. 
Broadhurst’s Bill, giving leaseholders the power to purchase the “fee 
simple,” if taken up by the Radical party, will find ardent supporters 
among all classes of the community. It is because we are a numeri- 
cally small freeholding nation that we possess an unprecedentedly great 
leasehold interest. This reform would be deeply appreciated. Its 
importance is of a magnitude which cannot be exaggerated, and lease- 
holders are prepared to pay any reasonable compensation for the 
advantage. The toiling masses now possess an enhanced political 
power ; what will they do with it? Will the new and enlarged force 
act with the Conservative party, or join the robust Liberal or Radical 
cause led by Mr. Chamberlain and other advanced statesmen? The 
trades unionists and other working men have during the past ten years 
developed a strong desire to be directly represented. The return to 
Parliament of the late Mr. Macdonald and Messrs. Broadhurst and 
Burt has proved a successful experiment, acknowledged by the 
Liberal party, and has given unmixed satisfaction to the people. 

The Trades-union Congress, perhaps the purest representative 
annual gathering which considers social legislation, whenever it meets 
urges working men all over the country to support the principle of 
direct representation of labour. In all directions artisans are occu- 
pying seats in town councils, on school boards and boards of educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. This force is at work, and with its 
following is determined to extend its actual representative capacity. 
It claims that it can more efficiently discharge the duties required of 
it than the average imperial or local representative. It holds that 
there are questions on which neither Liberals nor Conservatives have 
any desire for legislation. These subjects include the amendment of 
the Employers’ Liability Act, enginemen in charge of boilers to have 
certificates of fitness, the reform of the Magistracy and Jury Laws, 
&e. Labour representatives would also join others in insisting that 
royal dowries should be voted by a less lavish hand, and support a 
searching inquiry into the pension list, the perpetual portion of 
which they would try to abolish. Also support an inquiry into the 
endowed charity funds, and where perverted from the original 
fntention of the donors direct them to their proper channel. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s efforts to protect our seamen, it need scarcely be 
said, are supported by the labouring classes in almost every part of the 
United Kingdom, and yet with a House of Commons as at present 
constituted, vested interests are so powerful that human life, with 
which the Bill deals, has to be sacrificed to love of gain. 

It is understood that Sir Charles Dilke intends to bring in a Bill 
dealing with poor law reform, and no doubt it will recommend that 
the property qualification be abolished. Working men who are 
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all rated to the poor can then make inquiries into the whole system 
of in and out-door relief. A member of a trade society is entitled 
to substantial benefits in the direction of out-of-work pay, super- 
annuation, and funeral allowance, and pays no more for the 
advantages than he is rated to maintain the poor, and receives 
them in the same spirit as an article supplied to him over the 
counter in a retail shop. As a member of the community or of his 
society, he sacrifices none of his independence nor does he 
forfeit his voting power. If, however, by misfortune a citizen 
requires support from the rates, although able bodied and willing to 
work, he is refused out-door relief and is informed that he and his 
family can “go into the house;” the authorities from experience 
knowing that only a small percentage of such applicants will so 
degrade and pauperise themselves. By the returns of some of the 
Boards of Guardians, we find the cost of each pauper is about 
7s. 10d. per week, and about equally divided between maintenance 
and establishment charges. Thus it will be seen that to maintain a 
man, his wife and three children, the sum of £1 19s. 2d. is required 
of the ratepayers. The obvious question here arises, would any 
working man earning a similar sum and having the same number to 
support, consider that he was in a pauperised condition? This surely 
points to the question as to whether our poor law system is mis- 
managed or a huge mistake. 

Free education by the State is fast becoming ripe for settlement. 
The extraordinarily large number of free orders issued by board 
schools, the payment of school fees by guardians, the cost of 
collecting the school-pence and enforcing compulsion consequent 
upon parents not having the amount required, the unjust want 
of uniformity in the school fees, and the loss to local rates by a 
reduction of the grant on average attendance, are complications 
which, in the interest of the general public, require due consideration. 

Legislation of this character would remove the cause for, and 
necessity of, improved dwellings for the poor, by making all willing 
to work independent of constitutional charity, which tends more to 
pauperise than ennoble. 

The working men are cute observers as to whom they can depend 
upon for any reasonable portion of this domestic policy. This depen- 
dence must be on men of public spirit who from purity of motive recog- 
nise principles in proportion to the good which they will confer on 
the greatest number. Who, then, are these men of public spirit? 
Are they to be found in the ranks of the Conservative party ? Those 
who have been foremost in advocating what is known as an “active 
foreign policy,” and would impoverish the nation by placing an 
artificial value on our food supply, and by the imposition of protec- 
tive tariffs increase the price of commodities required to carry on our 
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great commercial enterprise, are not to be trusted with the future 
prosperity of the labouring classes. 

The much-vaunted cry of the Tories for meddling with foreign 
complications in which neither honour nor prestige is at stake, but 
for party purposes assumed, is seen through and understood to mean 
lucrative position for friends of the aristocracy, and for the time 
being practically giving a “ blank cheque” on the national purse. 
For a short time the Church, the parson, and the squire, together with 
the fossilised Tory farmer, who, as a drowning man clutches a 
straw, clings to the “ Will-o’-the-Wisp” Protection, may restrain 
many of the agricultural labourers. This, however, cannot be of 
long duration, as the quickening influence and fruits of a Socialistic 
treatment will act as a tonic on their low-beating pulse, and invigo- 
rate the political nerve which is even to be found with some degree 
of animation in what ought to be known as a bold peasantry. 

The progress of our artisans is known to the farm labourer, and 
there are not wanting indications that he too is desirous of emulating 
their example and freeing himself from hateful patronage which for so 
long has yoked him as a serf. The sequel to the Revolution of 1884 
must, in the very spirit and nature of the times, lighten the national 
burden and tighten the forces to be used in the march of progress. 
Our political liberty, civil rights, and religious equality have been 
handed to us by the Liberal party. The past history of that party 
is an earnest of what we may expect in the future. It is already in 
the field with most of the questions here dealt with, and to this and no 
other power can the labour party add its forces. To maintain the 
unity of the whole will not be so difficult as some who are simmering 
with uneasiness would fain have us believe. A due regard to the 
natural requirements of certain populous districts will prevent any 
Liberal constituency being placed in jeopardy. This will be the 
duty of all prominent members connected with this progressive 
power. 


A Traves Union OFFiciA.. 


III. 


Thanks to the indefatigable and uphill labours of the conscientious 
agitator, of whom the populace of the towns have no conception, English 
agricultural labourers have persistently demanded their electoral rights, 
and the Franchise Act is in their hands to-day. The agricultural 
labourers did not concern themselves greatly in the first instance with 
the question of the Redistribution of Seats. Their simple claim was 
to be admitted to citizenship, and although those of us who, by force 
of circumstances, found ourselves in position as chosen leaders, recog- 
nised the ulterior importance of the Redistribution of Seats and a more 
sensible adjustment of political power, our main effort centred itself 
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upon the demand for an extension of Household Suffrage to the counties. 
We knew that it was quite impossible to accomplish the one without 
creating a still greater necessity than already existed for the other. 
The momentary effervescence, caused by the course pursued by the 
House of Lords, provoked excessive irritation among the peasants, 
and had not the Peers yielded, it is quite certain that, before this time, 
a demand would have reached every member of the House of Commons 
from thousands of hamlets and villages for another “ Revolution ”’—a 
Revolution of 1885—a demand that no amount of compromising 
could have stifled—a universal and indignant shout for the abolition 
of the House of Lords. But it should not be imagined that with 
the passing of the Franchise Bill the question of the constitution 
of the House of Lords has been indefinitely shelved. The agricul- 
tural labourers, and especially their leaders, are not likely to forget 
the taunts levelled at them, first by Lord Salisbury, then by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and lastly by the whole mass of the lesser lights of 
the Conservative party. It astonishes the agricultural labourers not 
a little to be told, perhaps somewhat facetiously, that the Tory party 
have suddenly become their friends and champions. And, be the 
Tories to-day friends or otherwise, the agricultural labourers will not 
forget that for several years the Conservatives whipped up their 
forces in the House of Commons to throw out, first Mr. Trevelyan’s 
motion, and then the Government Bill itself. They are aware that 
the Conservatives, finding themselves defeated, at last pursued the 
course customary to them on such occasions—they fell back upon 
the standing Conservative majority in the House of Lords, and they 
know howscornfully their hopes were shattered by the Peers. These are 
elementary truths, and the candidate who credits the agricultural 
labourers with being so foolish as to forget them will discov er his 
error to his cost. The topic is resting until the proper season 
has arrived for again placing it in the front rank of subjects 
to be speedily dealt with. Every Liberal and Radical candidate, at 
any rate, must be prepared to make frank declarations in the new 
county constituencies respecting their views on the present position 
of, and overweening powers possessed by, the House of Lords. Then, 
too, the agricultural labourers are already debating the advisability 
of raising anew their demand for Manhood Suffrage. We shall 
encourage this opening agitation for Manhood Suffrage. The con- 
cession must come, and the sooner it does come the sooner will this 
class of agitation cease, and the Legislature really represent the man- 
hood of the nation. Just as the opponents to the extended franchise 
averred that the peasants were not asking for, and were careless as to 
possessing, the Parliamentary vote, so, now that the Reform Bill is 
secure, they open fire from another direction. We are now told that 
the agricultural labourers do not know what they want. I will state 
some of the principal matters upon which they have expressed 
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emphatic opinions—reforms and improvements that they not only 
intend to demand, but which they will continue demanding until 
their petitions are acceded to. 

The Education and School-Fees questions are a pregnant topic of 
grievance and discussion in every peasant’s household and at every 
labourers’ meeting. This is peculiarly the case with respect to the 
younger men, who, having themselves acquired partial education, 
realise the advantage of a good education to their children. Follow- 
ing upon Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education Act of 1870 came the 
Agricultural Children’s Act, this supplemental enactment turning 
out an absolute failure. Then we had Lord Sandon’s Elementary 
Education Amendment Act, conferring compulsory powers in educa- 
tional matters, together with authority to pay school-fees from the 
poor rates, upon Boards of Guardians. With this Act commenced 
the agricultural labourers’ existing educational troubles. Village 
clergymen, perceiving an exceptional opportunity to enrich the 
Church schools at the public expense, immediately commenced 
ordering school-fees to be increased. One penny and twopence per 
week were the usual fees at that time. It is not unlikely that in the 
majority of villages national school-fees of from threepence to four- 
pence per child per week are now charged. I will furnish the most 
recent instance of this extortion. In a village on the borders of Kent 
and Sussex, almost entirely populated by agricultural labourers, a 
notice was issued that on and after January Ist, 1885, the school-fees 
would be increased from threepence to sixpence per week for each child 
inattendance. The parents of some of the children loudly complained, 
und assured the authorities that they were utterly unable to pay the 
higher fee. They were informed that if they could not themselves pay 
the fees they must apply to the Board of Guardians to pay the whole or 
a part of the fees forthem. A few weeks prior to this several of the 
leading landowners and farmers in and around the village reduced 
the wages of their labourers by sums varying from Is. 6d. to 2s. per 
week, that is to say, from 2s. 6d. down to 2s. 3d. and 2s. 2d. per day, 
with stoppages of work and wages during wet and frosty weather, and 
at slack seasons. I furnish this as one only of numerous similar 
incidents of the past seven years. What does it mean? That an 
agricultural labourer with steadily reducing wages; with probably 
2s. 6d. per week to pay for cottage-rent ; with, on the most favourable 
computation, about 9s. weekly left, upon which to maintain himself, 
wife, and little ones, is now required to still further trench upon his 
miserably bare cupboard in order to pay larger school-fees ; or, as an 
alternative, must either degrade himself by making a first applica- 
tion for relief from the Board of Guardians, or become subject to 
legal prosecution, with the prospect of his financial troubles being 
still further enhanced by a fine and costs, and with the risk of being 
sent to gaol in default of payment. Is not this merciless persecution ? 
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Is it surprising that agricultural labourers intend to seize this their 
great opportunity to demand legislative attention to this crying 
grievance ? Thousands of the labourers, finding themselves unable to 
pay the increased fee, have applied to Poor Law Guardians. They fre- 
quently find the clergyman, who raised the fees, sitting at the board- 
room table in his capacity as Guardian of the Poor. The whole thing 
resolves itself into this, that the clergymen raise their Church school- 
fees, knowing the labourers cannot of themselves pay, and that in 
many parishes there is no other school at which the children can 
attend, urge the labourers to apply for parish help, and then attend 
the meetings of the Board of Guardians, and vote that the fees be 
paid from the pockets of the ratepayers. But apart from the fore- 
going, for myself I strongly uphold the principle that the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor should be a first duty of the State. 
Seeing the immense importance of the education question in its rela- 
tionship to the future of this country, and how essential it is that our 
working people should be enabled to keep pace with the higher educa- 
tion of similar classes in other countries, is it politic that local grandees 
should be permitted to play fast and loose with the education of 
those who will be called upon to exercise so enormous an influence 
by means of their electoral rights upon the legislature of the king- 
dom? In the United States, in Canada, in all our Australasian 
colonies, and in New Zealand, as well as in several countries on the 
European continent, a free education is imparted to the children. No 
one who, like myself, has visited schools, instituted inquiries, and con- 
versed with the children of the State free schools in America and in 
New Zealand, will dispute the assertion that the intellectual standard 
of the rising generations in those countries is infinitely superior to 
that of the children in our towns and agricultural districts. 

It would be difficult to state whether the agricultural labourer is 
most interested in the Franchise, Free Education, or the reform of our 
landed system. When, at a recent Trades-union Congress, I intro- 
duced a resolution having for its object a reform of the Land Laws 
of Great Britain, a leading London daily journal declared that my 
resolution was out of place, that they failed to understand what con- 
cern the working classes had with primogeniture and entail and the 
general Land Laws of the country. I hold that there is nothing so 
intimately bound up with the everyday life of the agricultural 
labourer as the laws which govern the land he tills. All the evils 
of the system permeate downwards on to the agricultural labourer’s 
shoulders. A variety of influences have operated against the labourer 
during the past eight years. Farms have been amassed, and a large 
proportion of the labourers have been dismissed; arable has been 
laid into pasture, and a shepherd with boys employed in lieu of the 
adult regular-going tillers of soil. In every department of agricul- 
ture machinery has robbed the labourer of the best-paid-for work. 
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The steam-plough, the hay-mowing and hay-making machines, the 
reaping-machines, the thrashing-machines have stolen from the 
labourer his haying and harvesting money. High farm-rents, tithes 
ordinary and tithes extraordinary, and the machinery have, between 
them, driven from their village homes tens of thousands of our sturdy 
peasantry. The census returns absolutely prove this assertion. 
Where are these people to-day ? A certain number have emigrated, 
assisted by their colleagues and their Labourers’ Unions ; but myriads 
of them are at this moment increasing the population of the already 
overcrowded mining and manufacturing districts, or are cooped 
up, mostly unemployed, in the courts and alleys of our great cities 
and towns. Herein, then, is to be perceived the influence exercised 
upon the agricultural labourers by, and the interest the peasantry 
have in, the Land Laws of the country. Now, we have been telling the 
labourers, and, it being undeniable, they have believed it, that were 
land freed from certain oppressive laws, and from certain excruciating 
burdens, not one of them need leave their cottages, their villages or 
their country. Means must be devised to enable farmers and labourers 
to acquire the freeholds of the land they cultivate. No merely 
fractional reduction of rent will suffice. The secret of the advan- 
tageous position enjoyed by the wheat-growing farmers of our colonies 
and of America lies in the fact that the majority of them have no 
landlords to extort high rentals and to dictate impossible conditions 
of cultivation, and no tithe-paid clergymen to enter their farms and 
seize one-tenth of the produce of their industry. We must assist 
the farmers to acquire the freeholds of farms of reasonable 
dimensions, in addition to assisting the labourers to become pea- 
sant proprietors. Necessarily there must be compulsory powers 
of purchase, and for this end a land court would have to be 
constituted for valuation and routine purposes. Assuming that 
some such scheme were in operation, that many large owners 
whose estates are deeply encumbered are anxious to sell, that the 
customs or laws respecting primogeniture and entail are abolished, 
there would then gradually come into operation a healthy process of 
subdivision of land, which in one generation would absolutely turn 
the scale in favour of our home agriculturists. But rent is not the 
only financial burden to be considered. It is not necessary to touch 
the question of the disestablishment of the State Church in dealing 
with the Tithes. Fifty years ago the country was in an uproar 
respecting this impost, and the difficulty was salved over by the 
passing of the Tithes Commutation Act, the provisions of which con- 
verted the ordinary tithe of one-tenth of the farm produce into a 
rent-charge to be collected from the landowner in lieu of the farmer. 
This cunning device cut the sting from the burden for the time 
being. It was that or abolition. The landowners and the parsons 
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decided to choose the lesser of what they considered to be two evils. 
But farm-rents were subsequently immensely increased, the land- 
owner speedily recouped himself the tithe payments, and still con- 
tinues to do so. The annual sum charged upon the land as ordinary 
tithes, mainly for the support of the Church of England, amounts 
to between four and five millions sterling. Two-thirds of this enor- 
mous sum are paid directly or indirectly by the farmers. In addition 
to the ordinary tithe there is a second or extraordinary tithe—and 
verily, an extraordinary tithe it is! A more monstrous and unjusti- 
fiable impost upon agricultural industry could scarcely be conceived. 
Mr. Gladstone recently advised agriculturists to turn their attention 
to fruit and vegetable cultivation as a partial remedy for their 
troubles, and from the general point of view the advice was good. Why 
do not the farmers do so? Because they are aware—and I presume 
it would be treason to assert that the right hon. gentleman may not 
be aware—that immediately upon a farmer turning arable land into 
vegetable, fruit, or hop plantations, the village clergyman steps forth 
to demand a second or, as it is termed, an extraordinary tithe. This 
second tithe is chargeable, not upon the landowner, but on the tenant- 
cultivator, be he farmer or be he labourer, the ordinary tithe being 
still chargeable as heretofore. There are about 67,000 acres of hop 
plantations in England, and the average of the charge for extra- 
ordinary tithe is from 15s. to 19s. per acre. In some places, 
however, not less than 30s. per acre is levied. There are in 
England 180,000 acres of orchard land, with extraordinary tithes 
ranging from 4s. to 18s. per acre. There are 41,000 acres of market 
gardens upon which extraordinary tithes are levied from 3s. 6d. 
to 6s. per acre. Thus, although it is very desirable that farmers 
should follow Mr. Gladstone’s advice and cultivate these more pro- 
fitable articles of consumption, in the majority of instances farmers 
decline to do so, because they know that, while they are expending 
their own capital to the tune of from £15 to £25 per acre in creating 
their plantations, the village parson is, like a spider in his web, fur- 
tively watching the progress of the work, and will presently come 
down, armed with the authority of the law, to claim the larger share 
of profits, and to seize and sell without process of law, in case of 
default. The agricultural labourers are generally well acquainted 
with all these matters, and have passed innumerable resolutions at 
their village meetings, calling upon their leaders to spare no efforts 
to bring about a reform of the land laws and the abolition of the 
tithes, 

The peasantry are also anxiously watching for the introduction of 
a County Government Bill. They are determined that sooner or 
later the administration of the bequests of moneys and lands for the 
benefit of the poor shall be inquired into and rescued from the 
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frequently occurring misappropriation by trustees, and from the 
neglectful oversight of the Charity Commissioners. They had hoped 
to find Mr. Jesse Collings’s admirable Labourers’ Allotment Act im- 
partially administerea. They have been grossly deceived. Local 
trustees, mostly clergymen and farmers as they are, or persons inti- 
mately associated with them, place every possible obstacle in the 
path of the labourers in their efforts to secure parish charity land for 
allotment gardens. In one county the agricultural labourers of 
about fifty parishes have complied with the Act, and delivered formal 
applications to local trustees. In only four instances have the appli- 
cations been acceded to. Subterfuges of all descriptions are invented 
to prevent the labourers getting upon the land. The appeal to the 
Charity Commissioners is a delusion and a snare. In no single 
instance, in the county alluded to, have the Charity Commissioners 
ordered local trustees to comply with the provisions of the Act. An 
abundance of evidence is forthcoming to prove that Mr. Collings’s 
indictment of the Charity Commissioners is amply justified, and that 
the agricultural labourers have in this matter received scurvy treat- 
ment at their hands. On the question, too, of the general charitable 
bequests the labourers of most of the villages are warm, and it is 
high time that some authority be created to take charge of, and to 
justly administer, these trifling tokens of mercy left for the benefit of 
the poor. For instance, I have before me a case in which a bene- 
faction of 2s. 6d. each alternate year to every poor person in the 
parish is in the hands of the churchwardens as trustees. In this 
same parish, some years ago, a number of the parishioners, at a 
meeting, resolved to charge upon themselves a voluntary church-rate 
of ls. 14d. per house per annum. Several of the poorest of the 
cottagers in the village have been unable, and others, being Noncon- 
formists, have declined, to pay the church-rate. Last Christmas the 
churchwarden, in distributing the half-crowns, deducted therefrom 
the amount of the church-rate, handing to the poor of the parish the 
pitiful balance. This is but one of a cloud of similar cases. A vast 
number of these small parish bequests have disappeared altogether, 
and perhaps are not now recoverable. At any rate it is easy to prove 
that the poorer class of the peasantry can show good cause against 
permitting local charities any longer to remain in the hands of 
private and positively irresponsible trustees. Apart from the larger 
questions involved in the movement to secure local government for 
the counties, the Bill, whenever it is forthcoming, and providing that 
it is calculated to secure its object, will receive an enthusiastic 
support from the agricultural labourers. 

The introduction of the Redistribution Bill has niightily pleased, 
not only the better-informed agricultural labourers, but also the other 
classes of working men in the county divisions. Whatever may be 
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the feeling of the electors in the large towns as to single-mem- 
ber constituencies, the idea is immensely popular in the counties. 
But it is clear that provision must be made, so that a majority and 
not the minority shall elect the member. It requires no stretch of 
the imagination to suppose that a dummy candidate may, if necessity 
calls for it, admirably suit the purposes of a not too fastidious oppos- 
ing candidate. The agricultural labourers will most assuredly rank 
themselves in favour of the demand for a second ballot in cases where 
there are superfluous candidates. Nor can I impress upon the 
reforming party too earnestly the desirability of satisfying a doubt 
sedulously disseminated by Conservative partisans that the Ballot 
itself is not secret. Instances have recently been brought to my 
knowledge where Conservative landowners and farmers have called 
their labourers together to talk over—of course in a sriendly and 
confidential spirit—the questions of the day. The advantages of 
protection and the insecurity of the Ballot are choice topics of conver- 
sation. Labourers are assured that parish authorities know how the 
votes are cast; and as the polling-booth must in many places be a 
parish school-room, and as the local officials are the persons who have 
charge of the electoral machinery—most of the officials being of 
necessity on friendly terms with neighbouring squires—colour is 
given to the doubt. 

The foregoing are the chief topics of interest to the peasantry, and 
if the Liberal party unhesitatingly and boldly place these questions 
upon their programme for the next Parliament, the votes of the 
majority of the agricultural labourers are secure to them. The 
material difficulty of the moment is to open up communications with 
the small hamlets and villages distant from railway stations, and 
especially with those labourers who reside in cottages upon farms in 
outlandish places, far away from the villages themselves. Regular 
Liberal and Conservative agents will scarcely appreciate the task 
of travelling about the wilds in search of stray labourers, and 
yet there are thousands of such men, and they must somehow be 
communicated with. It is impossible for, candidates to canvas them. 
The only successful method of reaching them is to place means at 
our disposal so that we may employ, during the next twelve months, 
intelligent men of their own class—men known to the labourers, and 
enjoying their confidence. In my own districts, the Tory-ridden 
south-eastern counties, the work accomplished by twenty men of this 
description would be invaluable. Our labours, however, in this 
direction must assuredly be backed with robustness by Liberal 
and Radical candidates. By this means and, as I verily believe by 
this means only, we should achieve victory, and educate the minds of 
the new voters to a higher level of political thought at the same time. 

ALFRED SIMMONS. 
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THE UPPER ENGADINE IN WINTER. 


In the east of Switzerland, amongst the highlands of the Grisons, 
lies a long, broad valley, which, although out of the track of the 
majority of tourists, is visited in summer by some thousands of Eng- 
lish people in search of health or pleasure. This upper valley of the 
Inn, or Engadine, can also boast of a winter season, during which 
St. Moritz is the home alike of persons suffering from pulmonary 
complaints, nervous diseases, and other disorders, and of those who 
come for the skating and tobogganning. So long ago as the winter 
of 1867—68 an entry occurs in the visitors’ basies at the Kulm Hotel, 
recording the advantage which the writer, suffering from disease of 
the lungs, had experienced from a five months’ sojourn there. Similar 
testimony was furnished by persons staying at St. Moritz during the 
next two seasons. After this, notwithstanding such favourable wit- 
ness to its curative capabilities, and the increasing reputation of 
Davos as a resort for consumptive patients, no one remained at 
St. Moritz during the winter months until 1876. This was owing 
partly to the want of local enterprise in advertising it as a health 
resort, partly to want of preparation in the shape of stoves and 
double windows, to enable invalids to continue there during the cold 
season. Since 1876, however, the number of winter guests has 
increased. This winter upwards of one hundred and ninety people 
are spending several months there, and Davos, whose climate is 
similar to that of Engadine, bids fair in a few years to be overcrowded. 
It is, consequently, very desirable that the number of such health 
resorts should be multiplied, and that those which are adapted for 
invalids should become well known, in order that they may be put 
in a state of preparation for the class of persons likely to come to 
them. 

Places in the Alps, to be entirely suitable in winter for invalids, 
should possess, if possible, a sheltered position, not too high up on a 
hillside, should be free from wind, exposed to the sun, sufficiently 
remote from running water to prevent mists reaching the hotel, 
and accessible to the outside world by carriage-roads. The Upper 
Engadine, which at present offers four winter health resorts— 
St. Moritz, Samaden, Pontresina, and Maloja—can be reached by six 
great Alpine routes: the Julier and Albula from Chur, the Bernina 
and Maloja from Italy, the Fluela from Davos, and the road from 
Austrian Tyrol. Of these the passes most likely to be used by 
English people are the Julier and Maloja, since the others are either 
higher or more exposed to avalanches. A journey from England 
can be accomplished in the shortest time by crossing the Julier, but 
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this involves a twelve hours’ drive in an open sledge—within the 
last week or two a closed sledge has Leen used in crossing this pass 
—while by the Maloja the journey is made rid the St. Gothard by 
railway as far as Chiavenna, thence to St. Moritz by open sledge in 
eight hours. The Maloja is almost the lowest pass in Switzerland, 
being 1,500 feet lower than the Julier, a consideration of great 
importance for delicate persons in winter or even in late autumn. 
The nature of the passage over these passes varies with the weather. 
In winter the summer diligence is replaced by a series of small 
sledges, each drawn by one horse and holding two passengers. As a 
rule, only the first and last sledges have drivers. Along the narrow 
track formed in the snow the procession walks or trots, according to 
the degree of the slope. The horses are accustomed to their work, 
and follow their leader without the use of the reins. But if they 
should chance to be fresh to their duties and leave the track, they 
will flounder more than knee-deep in the powdery snow, on which 
the occupants of the sledge will then usually find themselves deposited 
without violence or hurt. If the road is in good condition, the 
weather fine, as it generally is in the Alps, in winter, and the 
traveller well clad in warm wraps or furs, a day’s drive over the 
snow is one of the pleasantest experiences imaginable. Starting in 
the early morning, the keen, cold air makes the flesh tingle. Then 
is the time, before the sun has gained full power, to put on warm 
overcoats, and to cover up the ears and the hands. As we go on, the 
sun, shining through the thin air, begins to burn fiercely, and we 
are glad to discard one by one many coverings which were necessary 
earlier in the day. This peeling process may continue until we feel 
surprised at the lightness of the covering required, but these rejected 
wraps will have to be donned again as evening advances. The com- 
bination of warm, bright sun, with the cold, crisp air, of which one 
is scarcely conscious, constitutes the great charm of the Alpine winter 
climate. The nerves and muscles are braced, so that exercise is not 
merely pleasant, but almost indispensable, and the only life tolerable 
is one spent in the open air, either basking in the sunshine or carry- 
ing on the various amusements of the season. If the weather in 
crossing a pass should happen to be unfavourable—in which case 
common sense would recommend that the journey should be deferred 
—the traveller may gain an experience to be remembered with 
anguish for the rest of his life. When lowering clouds discharge 
their burden of snow which, flung about in huge wreaths by a furious 
wind, blinds traveller, driver, and horses, and so covers up the track 
that the animals can scarcely make headway against the raging storm, 
then, despite the skill of the driver and the sagacity of his beasts, 
who, if well used to their work, will keep to the track even when 
deeply covered with snow, the situation will become most perilous. 
The worst that can happen is, that the accumulation of drifts and 
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the force of the storm may render it impossible to proceed, and 
sledge and horses will be rapidly snowed up. The sledges are accom- 
panied on stormy days by two or three of the roadmen, whose duty 
is to keep the track in order by shovelling fresh snow upon it in the 
places that are worn. They follow the sledges and, when necessary, 
dig them out or cut through drifts. Thus, by slow and painful 
stages, the travellers may reach their haven of safety, to suffer for 
days in eyes and skin, if not more severely, from the terrible 
exposure. 

But there is no need to wait till the passes are covered with snow 
before making the journey to this upland valley. There are many 
reasons why travellers should arrive in autumn. The weather is 
then not so cold, and newcomers can get accustomed to the air of 
the Engadine before the severe weather sets in. The autumn, too, 
possesses recommendations of its own. September is usually a 
glorious month, and boasts a larger proportion of cloudless or 
only partially clouded days than any other month in the year. 
The woods, which in summer are masses of sombre green, become 
resplendent with gorgeous tints of crimson and gold, reminding one 
in many ways of the beauties of the American “ Indian summer.” 
The mountains are ablaze with colour, and the eye wanders up 
their sides to rest on their snow-clad summits, which stand out in 
clear-cut relief against the deep-blue sky. All these manifold 
beauties, mirrored in the unruffled surface of the mountain lakes, 
form a rare combination of rich and harmonious colouring. The 
snow which falls at this season instead of rain, usually remains on 
the highest parts of the mountains, but does not long continue in the 
valley, and the sublimity of the view is thus improved by the 
dignity which this white mantle lends to the surrounding hills. 
The autumn, however, like the spring,- is, in the Engadine, a 
transition period of very brief duration. Soon the snowfalls become 
more heavy, and the “snowing-in” begins. In two or three days 
several feet may fall, and one morning finds the ground thickly 
covered with a garment which will remain for about five months. 
The time at which this, which marks the beginning of winter, takes 
place, varies considerably in different years ; but it is pretty safe to 
average its duration from November 14 to May 1. 

The “snowing-in ” period is often supposed to be an extremely 
objectionable and almost intolerable time. Like so many other 
things, it is not so bad as it is painted. No doubt the thawing of 
fresh-fallen snow is not pleasant, and the large quantity which often 
falls and tends to make it still more disagreeable ; but in a high-lying 
place, like St. Moritz, for instance, the water quickly runs off, and 
owing to the extreme dryness of the air large quantities of moisture 
speedily-evaporate. This transition period does not last long. A few 
days of unsettled weather lead, as a rule, to the heavy downfall, and 
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then a spell of calm, cloudless days will usually follow. Wheel 
vehicles are replaced by sledges, snow gaiters are put on, and visitors 
as well as natives give themselves up to the pleasures of tobogganning. 
The toboggan is a small sledge, about 42 inches long by 14 inches 
wide, on iron runners. The rider drags it to the top of a steep snow 
slope, on which the snow has been beaten down so as to become 
hard, sits astride it with feet slightly projecting in front, and 
allows himself to slide. Soon he is rushing through the air at a 
tremendous pace; all his attention is bent on turning the corners 
neatly and with the least possible interference with the motion of 
the machine. Faster and faster he goes down the steep incline, 
with a ery of “ Achtung!” to warn anyone off the course; at 
the same time he keeps a sharp look-out for dangers ahead, until 
he reaches the long pieee on the level which ends his journey. 
Strange to say, there are very few accidents, although the speed 
is considerable, often amounting to more than twenty-five miles 
an hour. The mode of guiding a toboggan is either by pressing 
lightly with the heels on the snow on the side towards which one 
wishes to go, or by using one of two sticks held in the hands. 
By pressing both feet the brake is applied and the machine readily 
stopped, except when the upper surface of the track is glazed with 
ice ; in this case a halt is made by running off the course into the 
soft snow on either hand. Toboggan-runs can be made on any 
sloping ground. The snow requires to be first more or less consoli- 
dated on the surface to prevent the runners from sinking in. At St. 
Moritz, which is the only place in the Engadine where many visitors 
have stayed in the winter, there are three runs. One goes through 
the village, then along a road leading to the St. Moritz Baths, 
and finishes under the English Church. On this course there is 
always much uncertainty in turning the corners of the village street 
as to what may be encountered further on, and it is frequently neces- 
sary to exercise special care, and sometimes even to slacken speed, in 
passing sledges, as the horses drawing them are not always accus- 
tomed to toboggans provided not only with shouting riders, but often 
with jingling cow-bells. Another run at St. Moritz leads from the front 
of the Kulm Hotel, along the footpath, through a gate padded with sacks 
todiminish the discomfort of a collision ; it then goes down a flight of 
steps, which, covered over and banked up with snow, give a very 
steep slope, turns sharp to the left, and so by one or two curves runs 
on to the frozen surface of the lake. No one who has not tried it 
can realise how much variety a course like this can supply in a short 
three minutes. Many -were the occasions, during some races held 
there, on which the toboggan and its rider parted company, the first 
to perform a journey alone, the latter to be Shot forward and buried 
in the snow. But the favourite run is by a steep footpath on the 
way to Samaden. Here, late in the season, when the track has 
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become glazed with ice, the speed is enormous, and there is one 
corner round which one always looks eagerly for the first peep of 
the highway to see if there are any sledges coming along the road, 
which might bring before one, in a very unpleasant manner, the 
dangers of a level crossing. When the track is in condition for 
fastest going this road is altogether cleared by the toboggan, a slight 
rise on one side of it giving a sufficient elevation to enable the 
machine to shoot over it, and come to ground some distance on the 
other side, thence to dash on at express speed towards its final leap. 
There is a feeling of boundless exhilaration in thus flying through 
the air which cannot be imagined unless it has been experienced. 
The only thing at all resembling it is riding on a locomotive engine, 
but the jolting and bumping in the latter case are absent on a good, 
though by no means on a bad, toboggan course, and the rider is 
much more master of his machine, which, though going at nearly 
equal speed, can be almost immediately brought to rest. The delight 
of this exciting sport may be much intensified if it be carried on by 
moonlight. Then the extreme cold of the night freezes the upper 
surface of the snow and makes the travelling faster than by day. 
There is a feeling of weirdness and doubt as one dashes into the masses 
of shadow projected from wall and gable. The attention is strained 
to the utmost to avoid any lurking perils that have to be detected 
by eyes dazed with passing from brilliant moonlight for an instant 
only into the darkness, thence to emerge with headlong speed into 
the brightness beyond. 

As a winter amusement skating, of course, holds a high place. 
At the beginning of winter the rinks, of which at St. Moritz there 
are three, and one each at Samaden, Pontresina, and Maloja, are 
covered with people, old and young, men, women, and children, the 
majority of whom appear never to have been on skates before. The 
difficulties of balancing on two props, which long experience has 
enabled us to manage without even conscious effort on ordinary 
ground, are very much increased when the surfaces in contact are 
reduced to two narrow edges of steel ; and the beginner on these rinks 
has the misfortune of having all his tumbles on the hard, unyielding 
surface of a solid mass of ice. But these difficulties are speedily 
overcome, and much good skating can be seen on the rinks. So 
highly is the amusement appreciated that many persons come 
from England for a short holiday of a month or six weeks about 
Christmas in order to enjoy it. It sometimes happens that no snow 
falls whilst the five lakes in the Engadine are freezing over, and, in 
consequence, skating on them is possible. Such has been the case 
for several weeks this year. Many of the winter visitors, hale and 
invalid alike, spend the whole day, from sunrise to sunset, on the 
rinks, and this for the greater part of the four months during which 
the water continues frozen. Lunch is partaken of on benches on the 
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ice; and although surrounded by snow people are warmed, and even 
scorched, by the fierce heat of the sun, which is not only poured down 
directly on them, but also reflected from the surface of the snow and 
ice around. It is thus that so many invalids are here enabled to 
regain their strength. The power of the sun’s action is shown by the 
bronzed appearance of those who leave the Engadine in the spring, 
whose countenances excite much attention and surprise from the pale- 
faced inhabitants of the plains. Very often persons skating find it 
necessary to hold up umbrellas and parasols to shelter them from the 
heat of the sun—a curious and unwonted sight. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the only means of transport 
from one village to another is by sledges. These have usually only 
seats for two, with a board behind on which the driver stands, and 
are drawn by one horse. The motion is extremely pleasant. The 
vehicle glides along the hardened snow with a slight movement from 
side to side,,due to the motion of the horse. The traffic on the high 
roads has beaten down the snow and made the track quite smooth, 
so that it is almost as easy to walk in winter as in summer. In 
other places the snow is so deep and powdery that a person sinks 
in up to his knees, and walking becomes excessively fatiguing. 
But, in spite of this, many sturdy pedestrians cover long distances, 
and some even ascend mountains. All the post routes are kept open, 
and walking along the hard snow is much practised, although the 
majority of people prefer some of the other forms of amusement. 
The ardour with which visitors in summer make excursions has not 
yet seized upon those who come in the winter, but there is no reason 
why sledging parties should not be organised at that season as 
carriage excursions are in summer. Not unfrequently, however, 
people drive to the top of the adjacent passes and toboggan to the 
bottom. 

The inhabitants of the villages carry on, during the winter, the 
trades which are more or less interrupted in the summer. All the time 
which is not occupied by more serious business is devoted to smoking, 
and numerous are the gatherings in the village restaurant for the con- 
sumption of beer and wine, and the retailing of local gossip. The 
living-rooms are kept warm by means of large stoves; and so impor- 
tant is it considered to retain all the heat possible, that windows are 
seldom opened for purposes of ventilation, so that very little fresh 
air finds access to the interior of the rooms, except by crevices in 
doors and windows. The same craving for warmth causes the sleep- 
ing-rooms, even in comparatively large houses, to be overcrowded ; 
and in the older buildings the windows were made, for a similar 
reason, extremely small. In more modern structures the windows 
are larger, and double. If strangers should be tempted to visit any 
of these houses, they would be warmly welcomed by the inmates, 
who regard with interested surprise the irruption of foreigners during 
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the cold of winter into their remote and snow-bound valley. Of 
all the places in the Engadine which are available for a winter stay, 
St. Moritz is that most likely to be selected. This village stands 
about three hundred feet above the lake of the same name. The 
mountains rising three to five thousand feet above the valley on 
either side, afford complete protection from winds blowing in north- 
west and south-east directions, but those blowing up and down the 
valley meet with few obstacles to check them. In summer the warm 
air which rises from the plains of Lombardy comes over the low pass 
of the Maloja, and having been cooled by expansion in the upper 
regions of lower air-pressure, forms the refreshing valley-wind 
which is so familiar to all visitors to St. Moritz in the summer. 
It rises regularly about eleven o’clock in the morning, and dies away 
in the afternoon about three. This breeze, which is so pleasant 
in the hot months, would be intolerable in the winter, but at 
this season, owing to the universal covering of snow, there are not 
the same great differences of temperature in adjacent places to cause 
local winds, and consequently the only atmospheric disturbances that 
are perceived are those which reach the district from the outside. 

At St. Moritz the largest hotel is the Kulm, and this is filled by a 
colony composed almost entirely of English people, of whom the 
minority are persons in search of health. The remainder is made up 
of caretakers, and of casuals who come for pleasure. So successful 
have the last two seasons proved at St. Moritz, that several hotels which 
have hitherto been closed are open this year. The great length of 
the corridors and the exceptionally large public rooms at the Kulm 
Hotel make it especially suited for a prolonged residence, and obviate 
that overcrowding which is injurious to health and trying to temper. 
The situation, not too high on the slope of a hill facing south, is one 
of the best that could be selected, since the cold air and mist sink 
down and collect at the bottom of the valley, so that there is a much 
higher temperature in the village than at the baths, which are three 
hundred feet below. This difference of temperature is especially 
noticeable in the early morning. In going from the village down 
to the lake, we pass from a perfectly clear, dry atmosphere into a 
region where, owing to the frozen vapour present, the air is filled 
by millions of small ice-crystals. These reflect from innumerable 
facets the rays of the sun, making the atmosphere seem filled 
with floating jewels, and at the same time produce a feeling of 
damp cold. Here, also, the surface of the snow and of any object 
which is exposed to the air is covered with those wonderful fabrics, 
large-sized lace-like hexagonal crystals of snow of all forms, radiant 
with gorgeous colours which vary with every movement of the 
observer, and are even more beautiful, because of their exquisite 
shapes, than the dew-diamonds on an English grass-field. 

Sunshine lasts from 10.45 a.m. till 3 p.m. on the shortest day, and 
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these hours mark the limits within which most invalids find it desir- 
able to remain out of doors. There is often a difference of more than 
50° F. between the temperature in sun and shade. The sudden chill 
which accompanies sundown is remarkable. Sitting or walking one 
moment in full, bright sunshine, one suddenly becomes conscious of a 
coldness stealing over the earth as the sun passes down behind the 
mountains. Except when moonlight tobogganning is indulged in, 
it is not usual for people to go out walking in the evening, 
although the temptation to do so is strong from the unwonted 
brilliancy of the heavens. Indoors all kinds of creature comforts 
ure attended to, and smoking and billiards, cards and conversation, 
pass away the winter evenings, with occasional diversions on a 
larger scale in the form of private theatricals, penny readings, 
concerts, and dancing. The last-named amusement absorbs much 
energy, and the crowning event of the season is a fancy-dress ball, in 
which a curious and miscellaneous collection of ancient and modern 
English dresses is usually associated with a series of interesting cos- 
tumes of old Engadine beaux. Thus, despite the severe temperature 
outside, and contrary to the opinion of sympathising friends in 
England, it is possible for gaiety and good humour to hold high 
festival in the midst of this exiled band of English people spending | 
the winter in one of the highest villages in the Alps. 

The only other place in the Engadine at which any number of 
guests has stayed in winter is the Bernina Hotel at Samaden. No 
one who has ever been in this house can fail to appreciate the manner 
in which it is conducted. Unfortunately the town is not as high 
above the river as might be wished, and in consequence there are 
slight fogs in the morning, which, however, soon pass away. Its 
temperature is also less than that of the better-placed St. Moritz, and 
although the sun rises at Samaden somewhat sooner in the morning, 
it sets earlier, a defect which it shares with Pontresina. This village, 
so crowded in summer, has hitherto made no effort to attract winter 
visitors, but in future the admirably situated Hotel Enderlin will 
remain open all the year round.. One of the largest hotels in Switzer- 
land has been recently built at the Maloja, and it is kept open winter 
and summer alike. Although its arrangements appear to be every- 
thing that can be desired, its position is very unfortunate. It stands 
entirely unsheltered in the midst of the marshy land at the head of 
the Sils Lake, and at the beginning of the long Engadine valley. 
The mountains here form a kind of funnel, through which blow 
not only the Maloja wind of the summer months, but also during 
the winter those strong winds which accompany bad weather reaching 
the Engadine from the Italian side. It is from this direction, we 
may observe, that nearly all the boisterous and unpleasant storms of 
wind, rain, and snow come. 

In all these villages the best medical assistance can be obtained, 
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and no doubt English doctors, of whom there are three or four 
already, will come to the Engadine as the number of winter guests 
increases. The wonderful success which has attended a residence in 
the High Alps ensures the Engadine a very conspicuous position as 
a health resort, especially for persons with diseases of the lungs 
and weakness of the nerves. The splendid climate and air, the 
exhilaration, the vigour and the strength produced by them, the 
beauty of the mountains, as well as the comforts which are to be 
found in the hotels in a district half as high again as the top of 
the loftiest mountain in Great Britain, all conspire to furnish most 
powerful inducements equally to the weak and the strong. It is 
perhaps difficult to conceive any circumstances under which an 
invalid could be placed in which life would be more agreeable. And 
the abundant indications that he has around him of improvement in 
health among his fellow-sufferers is calculated to fill him with the 
greatest hope for his own future, and to make him more patient in 
enduring the enforced inaction against which he is so often disposed 
to rebel. Nor does the winter appear so long as might be supposed. 
The variety of amusements and the delights of the climate make it 
pass quickly away. As the days get longer and the sun’s rays 
acquire more power, the melting of the snow becomes much more 
rapid. The brooks which for months have been frost-bound wake 
up into motion. The southern slopes first lose their white covering, 
and patches of brownish green appear—a delightful sight after the 
long monotony of endless snow. The meadows soon become bogs 
and the roads watercourses. Through the steep streets there are 
running streams, and, in the shade, miniature glaciers, which necessi- 
tate much care in walking. Then, as the snow disappears almost 
entirely from the roads, the inhabitants of the villages meet together 
to break through the large drifts. Little by little sledges are rele- 
gated to the upper parts of the passes, and finally the heavy, lumber- 
ing diligence once more travels along the whole road. With the 
general awakening of life and motion on the surface of the earth, the 
unbroken stillness of the winter gives place to winds of icy coldness 
blowing over the snow, surpassing English east winds in their fierce 
bitterness, and making existence barely tolerable in March and April. 
Then all who are able to leave, hasten their flight to other and more 
genial parts, carrying with them many pleasant recollections of a 
winter spent in a new way, amid the snow and ice of the Alps, and 
enabled by contrast the more keenly to appreciate the rich and varied 
beauty of foliage and colour that greet them on their arrival in lower- 
lying districts. 





J. F. Mar. 











REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 
(NEWTON HALL, 1 JANUARY, 1885.) 


THE opening of a new year again assembles us together to look back 
on the work of the year that is gone, to look faithfully into our present 
state, and to take forecast of all that yet awaits us in the visible life 
on earth, under the inspiring sense of the Great Power which makes 
us what we are, and who will be as great when we are not. 

In the light of this duty to Humanity as a whole, how feeble is our 
work, how poor the result! And yet, looking back on the year that 
is just departed, we need not bedown-hearted. Surely and firmly we 
advance. Not as the spiritualist movements advance, by leaps and 
bounds, as the tares spring up, as the stubble blazes forth, but by 
conviction, with system, with slow consolidation of belief resting on 
proof and tested by experience. If at the beginning of last year we 
could point to the formation of a new centre in North London, this 
year we can point to its maintenarice with steady vigour, and to the 
opening of a more important new centre in the city of Manchester. 
Year by year sees the addition to our cause of a group in the great 
towns of the kingdom. Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, New- 
castle, already have their weekly meetings and their organised 
societies. 

I make no great store of all this. The religious confidence in 
Humanity will not come about, I think, like the belief in the Gospel, 
or in the Church, or in any of the countless Protestant persuasions, 
by the formation of a small sect of believers, gradually inducing men 
to join some exclusive congregation. The trust in Humanity is an 
ineradicable part of modern civilisation: nay, it is the very motive 
power and saving quality of modern civilisation, and that even where 
it is encumbered by a conscious belief in God and Christ, in Gospel 
and salvation, or where it is disguised by an atheistical rejection of 
all religious reverence whatever. Positivists are not a sect. Positivism 
is not merely a new mode of worship. It is of small moment to us how 
numerous are the congregations who meet to-day to acknowledge 
Humanity in words. The best men and women of all creeds and all 
races acknowledge Humanity in their lives. For the full realisation 
of our hopes we must look to the improvement of civilisation ; not to 
the extension of asect. Let us shun all sects and everything belong- 
ing to them. 

I shall say but little, therefore, of the growth of Positivist con- 
gregations. Where they are perfectly spontaneous and natural ; 
where they are doing a real work in education ; where they give solid 
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comfort and support to the lives of those who form them, they are useful 
and living things, giving hope and sign of something better. But I 
see evil in them if they are artificial and premature; if they spring 
out of the incurable tendency of our age towards sects; if they are 
mere imitations of Christian congregations ; and, above all, if their 
members look upon them as adequate types of a regenerated society. 
The religion of Humanity, by its nature, is incapable of being narrowed 
down to the limits of a few hundreds of scattered believers and to 
casual gatherings of men and women divided in life and activity. 
And that for the same reason that civilisation or patriotism could not 
possibly be the privilege of a few scattered individuals. Where two 
or three are gathered together, there the Gospel may be duly pre- 
sented, and God and Christ adequately worshipped. It is not so with 
Humanity. The service of Humanity needs Humanity. The only 
Church of Humanity is a healthy and cultured human society. It is 
the very business of Humanity to free us from all individualist 
religion, from all self-contained worship of the isolated believer. 
And though the idea of Humanity is able to strengthen the individual 
soul as profoundly as the idea of Christ, yet the idea of Humanity, 
the service of Humanity, the honouring of Humanity, are only fully 
realised in the living organism of a humane society of men. 

For this reason I look on a Positivist community rather as a germ 
of what is to come, one which may easily: degenerate into a hindrance 
to true life in Humanity. The utmost that we can do now as an 
isolated knot of scattered believers is so immeasurably short of what 
may be done by a united nation, familiar from generation to genera- 
tion with the sense of duty to Humanity, saturated from infancy with 
the consciousness of Humanity, and with all the resources of an 
organised public opinion, and a disciplined body of teachers, poets, 
and artists, to secure its convictions and express its emotions, that I 
am always dreading lest our puny attempts in the movement be stereo- 
typed as adequate. Our English, Protestant habits are continually 
prompting us to look for salvation to sects, societies, self-sufficing 
congregations of zealous, but possibly self-righteous reformers. The 
egotistic spirit of the Gospel is constantly inclining us to look for 
a healthier religious ideal to some new religious exercises, to be per- 
formed in secret by the individual believer, in the silence of his 
chamber or in some little congregation of fellow-believers. Positivism 
comes, not to add another to these congregations, but to free us from 
the temper of mind which creates them. It comes to show us that 
religion is not to be found within any four walls, or in the secret 
yearnings of any heart, but in the right systematic development of an 
entire human society. Until there is a profound diffusion of the 
spirit of Humanity throughout the mass of some entire human 
society, some definite section of modern civilisation, there can be no 
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religion of Humanity in any adequate degree ; there can be no full 
worship of Humanity ; there can be no true Positivist life till there 
be an organic Positivist community to live such a life. Let us 
beware how we imagine, that where two or three are gathered 
together there is a Positivist Church. There may be a synagogue of 
Positivist pharisees, it may be; but the sense of our vast human 
fellowship—which lies at the root of Positivist morality; the reality 
of Positivist religion, which means a high and humane life in the 
world; the glory of Positivist worship, which means the noblest 
expression of human feeling in art—all these things are not possible 
in any exclusive and meagre synagogue whatever, and are very much 
retarded by the premature formation of synagogues. 

I look, as I say always, to the leavening of opinion generally ; to 
the attitude of mind with which the world around us confronts 
Positivism and understands, or feels interest in Positivism. And here, 
and not in the formation of new congregations, I find the grounds 
for unbounded hope. Within a very few years, and notably within 
the year just ended, there has been a striking change of tone in the 
way in which the thoughtful public looks at Positivism. It has 
entirely passed out of the stage of silence and contempt. It occupies 
a place in the public interest, not equal yet to its importance in the 
future ; but far in excess, I fear, of anything which its living ex- 
ponents can justify in the present. The thoughtful public and the 
religious spirits acknowledge in it a genuine religious force. Candid 
Christians see that it has much which calls out their sympathy. But 
apart from that, the period of misunderstanding and of ridicule is 
passed for Positivism for ever. Serious people are beginning now to 
say that there is nothing in Positivism so extravagant, nothing so 
mischievous as they used to think. Many of them are beginning to 
see that it bears witness to valuable truths which have been hitherto 
neglected. They are coming to feel that in certain central problems 
of the modern world, such as the possibility of preserving the 
religious sentiment, in defending the bases of spiritual and temporal 
authority, in explaining the science of history, in the institution of 
property, in the future relations of men and women, employers and 
employed, government and people, teachers and learners, in all of 
these, Positivism holds up a ray of steady light in the chaos of opinion. 
They are asking themselves, the truly conservative and truly religious 
natures, if, after all, society may not be destined to be regenerated in 
some such ideal lines as Positivism shadows forth :— 


‘¢Via prima salutis, 
Quod minimé reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 


Here, then, is the great gain of the past year. It has for some 
time been felt that we have hold of a profound religious truth ; that 
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Positivism, as Mr. Mill says, does realise the essential conditions of 
religion. But we have now made it clear that we have hold of a 
profound philosophical truth as well; and a living and prolific social 
truth. The cool, instructed, practical intellect is now prepared to 
admit that it is quite a reasonable hope to look for the cultivation of 
a purely human duty towards our fellow beings and our race collec- 
tively as a solid basis of moral and practical life—nay, further, that 
so far as it goes, and without excluding other bases of life, this is a 
sound, and indeed, a very common, spring to right action. It is an 
immense step gained that the cool, instructed, practical intellect of 
our day goes with us up to this point. It is a minor matter, that in 
conceding so much, this same intelligent man-of-the-world is ready 
to say, ‘“‘ You must throw over, however, all the mummery and priest- 
craft with which Positivism began its career.” Positivism has no 
mummery or priestcraft to throw over. The whole idea of such things 
arose out of laboured epigrams manufactured about the utopias of 
Comte when exaggerated into a formalism by some of his more excit- 
able followers. 

In the history of any great truth we generally find three stages of 
public opinion regarding it. The first, of unthinking hostility; the 
second, of minimising its novelty; the third, of adopting it as an 
obvious truism. Men say first, ‘‘ Nothing more grotesque and mis- 
chievous was ever propounded!” Then they say, “ Now that it has 
entirely changed its front, there is nothing to be afraid of, and not 
much that is new!” And in the third stage they say, “ We have 
held this all our lives, and it is a mere commonplace of modern 
thought.” Positivism has now passed out of the first stage. Men 
have ceased to think of it as grotesque or mischievous. They have 
now passed into the second stage, and say, “ Now that it is showing 
itself as mere common-sense, it is little more than a re-statement of 
what reasonable men have long thought, and what good men have 
long aimed at.’’ Quite so, only there has been no change of front, 
no abandoning of anything, and no modification of any essential 
principle. We have only made it clear that the original prejudices 
we had to meet were founded in haste, misconception, and mere 
caricature. We have shown that Positivism is just as truly scientific 
as it is religious; that it has as much aversion to priestcraft, ritualism, 
and ceremony, as any Protestant sectary; and as deep an aversion 
to sects as the Pope of Rome or the President of the Royal Society. 
Positivism itself is as loyal to every genuine result of modern science 
as the Royal Society itself. The idea that any reasonable Positivist 
undervalues the real triumphs of science, or could dream of mini- 
mising any solid conclusion of science, or of limiting the progress of 
science, or would pit any unproven assertion of any man, be he 
Comte, or an entire Ecumenical Council of Comtists, so to speak, 
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against any single proven conclusion of human research, this, I say, 
is too laughable to be seriously imputed to any Positivist. 

If Auguste Comte had ever used language which could fairly be 
so understood, I will not stop to inquire. I do not believe he has. 
But if I were shown fifty such passages, they would not weigh with 
me a grain against the entire basis and genius of Positivism itself ; 
which is that human life shall henceforward be based on a footing of 
solid demonstration alone. If enthusiastic Positivists, more Comtist 
than Comte, ever gave countenance to such an extravagance, I can 
only say that they no more represent Positivism than General Booth’s 
brass band represents Christianity. If words of Auguste Comte have 
been understood to mean that the religion of Humanity can be summed 
up in the repetition of phrases, or can be summed up in anything less 
than a moral and scientific education of man’s complex nature, I can 
only treat it as a caricature unworthy of notice. This hall is the 
centre in this country where the Positivist scheme is presented in its 
entirety, under the immediate direction of Comte’s successor. And 
speaking in his name and in the name of our English committee, I 
claim it as an essential purpose of our existence as an organized body, 
to promote a sound scientific education, so as to abolish the barrier 
which now separates school and Church; to cultivate individual 
training in all true knowledge, and the assertion of individual energy 
of character and brain; to promote independence quite as much as 
association ; personal responsibility, quite as much as social discipline ; 
and free public opinion, in all things spiritual and material alike, 
quite as much as organised guidance by trained leaders. Whatever 
makes light of these, whatever is indifferent to scientific education, 
whatever tends to blind and slavish surrender of the judgment and 
the will, whatever clings to mysticism, formalism, and priestcraft, 
such belongs not to Positivism, to Auguste Comte, or to humanity 
rightly regarded and honoured. The first condition of the religion 
of Humanity is human nature and common sense. 

Whilst Positivism has been making good its ground within the area 
of scientific philosophy, scientific metaphysics has been exhibiting 
the signal weakness of its position on the side of religion. To those 
who have once entered into the scientific world of belief in positive 
knowledge there is no choice between a belief in nothing at all and a 
belief in the future of human civilisation, between Agnosticism and 
Humanity. Agnosticism is therefore for the present the rival and 
antagonist of Positivism outside the orthodox fold. I say for the 
present, because by the nature of the case Agnosticism is a mere raft 
or jurymast for shipwrecked believers, a halting-place, and temporary 
passage from one belief to another belief. The idea that the deepest 
issues of life and of thought can be permanently referred to any 
negation ; that cultivated beings can feel proud of summing up their 
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religious belief in the formula, that they “ know nothing,” this is too 
absurd to endure. Agnosticism is a milder form of the Voltairean 
hatred of religion that was current in the last century; but it is 
quite as passing a phase. For the moment, it is the fashion of the 
emancipated Christian to save all trouble by professing himself an 
Agnostic. But he is more or less ashamed of it. He knows it is a 
subterfuge. It is no real answer. It is only an excuse for refusing 
to answer a troublesome question. The Agnostic knows that he will 
have to give a better answer some day; he finds earnest men cla- 
mouring for an answer. He is getting uneasy that they will not 
take “ Don’t know” for an answer. He is himself too full still of 
theology and metaphysics to follow our practice, which is to leave 
the theological conundrum alone, and to proclaim regard for the human 
race as an adequate solution of the human problem. And in the mean- 
time he staves off questions by making his own ignorance—his own 
ignorance !—the foundation of a creed. 

We have just seen the failure of one of these attempts. The void 
caused by the silent crumbling of all the spiritual creeds has to be 
filled in some way. The indomitable passion of mankind towards an 
object to revere and work for, has to be met. And the latest device 
has been, as we have seen, to erect the “ Unknowable ”’ itself into the 
sole reality, and to assure us that an indescribable heap of abstract 
terms is the true foundation of life. So that, after all its protesta- 
tions against any superstitious belief, Agnosticism floats back into a 
cloud of contradictions and negations as unthinkable as those of the 
Athanasian creed, and which are merely our old theological attributes 
again, dressed up in the language of Esoteric Buddhism. 


II. 


I turn now, as is our custom, to review the work of the year under 
its threefold heads of Cult, Education, Politics. You will see that I 
avoid the word Worship, because worship is so often misunderstood ; 
and because it wholly fails to convey the meaning of the Positivist 
cultus, or stimulus of the noblest emotions of man. Worship is in no 
way a translation of Comte’s word cu/te. In French we can talk of 
the culte des méres, or the culte des morts, or the culte des enfants, or the 
culte de ? Art. We cannot in English talk of worshipping our mothers, 
or worshipping our dead friends, or worshipping children, or worshipping 
art ; or, if we use the words, we do not mean the same thing. Comte 
has suffered deeply by being crudely translated into English phrases, 
by people who did not see that the same phrase in English means 
something different. Now his culte de /’Humanité does not mean 
what Englishmen understand by the worship of Humanity : #.c., they 
are apt to fancy, kneeling down and praying to Humanity, or sing- 
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ing a hymn to Humanity. By ewlte de /’ Humanité is meant, deepen- 
ing our sense of gratitude and regard for the human race and its 
living or dead organs. And everything which does this is cult, 
though it may not be what we call in English worship. So service is 
« word I avoid; because the service of Humanity consists in the 
thousand ways in which we fulfil our social duties, and not in uttering 
exclamations which may or may not lead to anything in conduct, 
and which we have no reason to suppose are heard by any one, or affect 
any one outside the room where they are uttered. The commemora- 
tion of a great man such as William the Silent or Corneille is cult, 
though we do not worship him; the solemn delight in a piece of 
music in such a spirit is cw/t, though it is not worship, or service, in 
the modern English sense of these words. The ceremony of interring 
« dead friend, or naming a child is cu/f, though we do not worship 
our dead friend, nor do we worship the baby when brought for pre- 
sentation. Cult, as we understand it, is a process that concerns the 
person or persons who worship, not the being worshipped. Whatever 
stimulates the sense of social duty and kindles the noblest emotions, 
whether by a mere historical lecture, or a grand piece of music, 
or by a solemn act, or by some expression of emotion—this is cult. 

In the same way, I avoid the word religion, to signify any special 
department or any one side of our Positivist life. Religion is not a 
part of life, but a harmonious and true living of our lives; not the 
mere expression of fecling, but the right convergence of fecling 
and thought into pure action. Some of our people seem to use the 
word “ religion,” in the theological sense, to mean the formal expres- 
sion of a sentiment of devotion. This is a mere distortion of Comte’s 
language, and essentially unworthy of the broad spirit of Positivism. 
The full meaning of culte, as Comte employed it, is every act by 
which man expresses and every means by which he kindles the sense 
of reverence, duty, love, or resignation. In that sense, and in that 
sense only, do I now employ eu/t, which is obviously a somewhat 
inadequate English phrase. 

The past year opened with the commemoration of this day, in 
which, though the words of praise and devotion that we uttered were 
few, we sought to brace our spirits and clear our brains by pausing 
for an hour in the midst of the whirl of life, to look forth on the 
vast range of our social duties and the littleness of our individual 
performance. On the 5th of September, the twenty-seventh anni- 
versary of the death of Auguste Comte, we met, as usual, to comme- 
morate his life and work. The discourse then given will be shortly 
published. At-the friendly repast and in the social meeting of that 
day we had the welcome presence of several members of our Positivist 
body in Paris and also from the northern cities of England. The 
hundredth year since the death of Diderot, the two hundredth since 
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that of Corneille, the three hundredth since that of the great founder 
of the Netherlands, William of Orange, called the Silent, were duly 
commemorated by a discourse on their life and work. Such vague 
and unreal ideas are suggested by the phrase, the worship of humanity, 
that it is useful to point out that this is what we in this hall mean by 
such a notion: the strengthening our sense of respect for the worthy 
men in the past by whom civilisation has been built up. This is 
what we mean by the worship of humanity. A mere historical lec- 
ture, if its aim and its effect be to kindle in us enthusiastic regard for 
the noble men who have gone before us, and by whose lives and 
deaths we are what we are,—this is the worship of humanity, and 
not the utterance of invocations to an abstract idea. 

On the 28th of last month we held a commemoration of the great 
musician, Beethoven, in all respects like that which we had given 
two years ago for Mozart. Our friend Professor Henry Holmes and 
his admirable quartett again performed two of those immortal pieces, 
and our friend, Mr. Vernon Lushington, again gave us one of those 
beautiful discourses on the glorious art to which he and his have 
devoted so much of their lives. These occasions, which are a real 
creation of Positivism, I deeply enjoy. They are neither concert nor 
lecture, nor service specially, but all three together, and much 
more. It is the one mode in which at present the religion of the 
future can put forth its yearnings for a sacred art worthy to com- 
pare with the highest types of Christian art. We meet not to listen 
to a musical display—not to hear the history of the musician’s life 
not to commemorate his career by any formal ceremony ; but we mingle 
with our words of gratitude, and honour and affection for the artist, 
the worthy rehearsing of his consummate ideas in a spirit of devotion 
for him and the glorious company of whom he is one of the most 
splendid chiefs. 

Last night, as the year closed, we met as before to dwell on the 
past, on the departing year that was being laid to rest in the incal- 
culable catacombs of time, and on the infinite myriads of human 
beings by whom those catacombs are peopled ; and with music and 
with voice we sought to attune our spirits to the true meanings of 
the hour. The year has been to many of us one of cruel anxieties, of 
sad memories and irreparable loss. In Mr. Cutler we have lost a 
most sincere and valued brother. As we stood round his open grave, 
there was but one fecling in our gathered mourners—a sense of loss 
that could ill be borne, honour to his gentle and upright career, sym- 
pathy with those whom he had left. The occasion will long be 
remembered, perhaps, as the first on which our body has ever been 
called on to take part in a purely Positivist burial service. Did any 
one present feel that the religion of Humanity is without its power 
to dignify, to consecrate, and to console in the presence of death? I 
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speak not for others, but for myself. And, for my part, when I 
remember the pathetic chant of our friends at the grave, the reality 
of their reverent sorrow, the consolatory sense of resignation and 
hope with which we laid our brother in his peaceful bed, I feel the 
conviction that in this supreme office, the great test of religious 
power, the faith in Humanity will surpass the faith in the fictions— 
in beauty, in pathos, in courage, and in consolation, even as it so 
manifestly surpasses them in reality. 

The hand of death has been heavy on us both abroad and at home. 
The past year has carried off to their immortal life two of the original 
disciples and friends of our master, Auguste Hadery and Fabien 
Magnin. Both have been most amply honoured in funeral sermons 
by M. Laffitte. Fabien Magnin was one of those rare men who repre- 
sent to the present the type that we look for in the future. A work- 
man (he was an engine-pattern maker), he chose to live and die a 
workman, proud of his order, and confident in its destinies; all 
through his long life without fortune, or luxury, or ambition; a 
highly-trained man of science ; a thoroughly-trained politician, loyal 
unshakenly to his great teacher and his successor; of all the men I 
have ever known the most perfect type of the cultivated, incorruptible, 
simple, courageous man of the people. With his personal influence 
over his fellow-workmen, and from the ascendency of his intellect 
and character, he might easily in France have forced his way into the 
foremost. place. With his scientific resources, and his faculty both 
for writing and speech, he might easily have entered the literary or 
scientific class. With his energy, prudence, and mechanical skill, he 
might easily have amassed a fortune. The attractions of such careers 
never seemed to touch by a ripple the serene surface of his austere 
purity. He chose to live and die in the strictest simplicity—the type 
of an honest and educated citizen, who served to make us feel all that 
the future has to promise to the workman, when remaining a work- 
man, devoted to his craft and to his order, he shall be as highly edu- 
cated as the best of us to-day ; as courteous and dignified as the most 
refined ; as simple as the ideal village pastor ; as ardent a Republican 
as the Ferrys and Gambettas whose names fill the journals. 

We have this past year also carried out another series of commemo- 
rations, long familiar to our friends in France, but which are a real 
creation of Positivist belief. I mean those Pilgrimages or religious 
visits to the scenes of the lives of our great men. This is a real 
revival of a noble mediaeval and Oriental practice, but wholly without 
superstitious taint, and entirely in the current of modern scientific 
thought. We go in a body to some spot where one of our immortal 
countrymen lived or died, and there, full of the beauty of the scene 
on which he used to gaze, and of the genius loci by which he was 
inspired, we listen to a simple discourse on his life and work. In this 
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way we visited the homes or the graves of Bacon, of Harvey, of Milton, 
of Penn, of Cromwell, and of our William of Orange. What may not 
the art of the future produce for us in this most fruitful mode, when 
in place of the idle picnics and holidays of vacant sightseers, in place 
of the formal celebration of some prayer-book saint, we shall gather 
in a spirit of real religion and honour round the birthplace, the home, 
it may be the grave, of some poet, thinker, or ruler ; and amidst all 
the inspiration of Nature and of the sacred memories of the soil, shall 
fill our hearts with the joy in beauty and profound veneration of the 
mighty Dead ? 
III. 


In our Sunday meetings, which have been regularly continued 
excepting during the four summer months, we have continued our plan 
of dealing alike with the religious, the social, and the intellectual 
sides of the Positivist view of life and duty. The Housing of the 
Poor, Art, Biology, Socialism, our Social Duties, the Memory of the 
Dead, the Positivist grounds of Morality, and our Practical Duties in 
Life, formed the subject of one series. Since our re-opening in the 


autumn, we have had courses on the Bible, on the religious value of 
the modern poets, and on the true basis of social equality. Amongst 
the features of special interest in these series of discourses is that one 
course was given by a former Unitarian minister who, after a life cf 
successful preaching in the least dogmatic of all the Christian 
Churches, has been slowly reduced to the conviction that the reality 
of Humanity is a more substantial basis for religion to rest on than 
the hypothesis of God, and that the great scheme of human morality 
is a nobler Gospel to preach than the artificial ideal of a subjective 
Christ. I would in particular note the series of admirable lectures 
on the Bible, by Dr. Bridges, which combined the results of the latest 
learning on this intricate mass of ancient writings with the sympa- 
thetic and yet impartial judgment with which Positivists adopt into 
their sacred literature the most famous and most familiar of all the 
religious books of mankind. And again I would note that beautiful 
series of discourses by Mr. Vernon Lushington on the great religious 
poets of the modern world :—Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
Wordsworth and Shelley. When we have them side by side, we shall 
have before us anew measure of the sound, sympathetic, and universal 
spirit of Positivist belief. It is only those who are strangers to it and 
to us who can wonder how we come to put the Bible and the poets in 
equal places of honour as alike the great organs of true religious 
feeling. 

The systematic teaching of science, which is an essential part of our 
conception of Positivism, has been maintained in this hall with 
unabated energy. In the beginning of the year Mr. Vernon 
Lushington commenced and carried through (with what an effort of 
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personal self-devotion no one of us can duly measure) his class on the 
history and the elements of Astronomy. This winter, Mr. Lock has 
opened a similar class on the History and Elements of Mathematics. 
Positivism is essentially a scheme for reforming education, and it is 
only through a reformed education, universal to all classes alike, and 
concerned with the heart as much as the intellect, that the religious 
meaning of Humanity can ever be unfolded. The singing class, the 
expense of which was again assumed by Mr. Lushington, was steadily 
and successfully maintained during the first part of the year. We 
are still looking forward to the formation of a choir. The social 
meetings which we instituted last year have become a regular feature 
of our movement, and greatly contribute to our closer union and our 
better understanding of the social and sympathetic meaning of the 
faith we profess. 

The publications of the year have been first and chiefly, The Testa- 
ment and Letters of Auguste Comte, a work long looked for, the 
publication of which has been long delayed by various causes. In 
the next place I would call attention to the new and popular edition 
of International Policy, a work of combined essays which we put 
forward in 1866, nearly twenty yedrs ago. Our object in that work 
was to state and apply to the leading international problems in turn 
the great principles of social morality on which it is the mission of 
Positivism to show that the politics of nations can only securely repose. 
In an epoch which is still tending, we are daily assured, to the old 
passion for national self-assertion, it is significant that the Positivist 
school alone can resolutely maintain and fearlessly repeat its dictates 
of morality and justice, whilst all the Churches, all the political 
parties, and all the so-called organs of opinion, which are really the 
creatures of parties and cliques, find various pretexts for abandoning 
them altogether. How few are the political schools around us who 
could venture to republish after twenty years, their political pro- 
grammes of 1866, their political doctrines and practical solutions of 
the tangled international problems, and who could not find in 1885 
a principle which they had discarded, or a proposal which to-day 
they are ashamed to have made twenty years ago. 

Beside these books, the only separate publications of our body are 
the affecting address of Mr. Ellis On the due Commemoration of the 
Dead. The Positivist Society has met throughout the year for the 
discussion of the social and political questions of the day. The most 
public manifestation of its activity has been the part that it took in 
the third centenary of the great hero of national independence, 
William, Prince of Orange, called the Silent. The noble and weighty 
address in which Mr. Beesly expressed to the Dutch committee at 
Delft the honour in which we held that immortal memory, has deeply 
touched, we are told, those to whom it was addressed. And it is sig- 
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nificant that from this hall, dedicated to peace, to the Republic, to 
the people, and to Humanity, there was sent forth the one voice from 
the entire British race in honour to the great prince, the soldier, the 
diplomatist, the secret, subtle, and haughty chief who, three hundred 
years ago, created the Dutch nation. We have learned here to care 
little for a purely insular patriotism. The great creators of nations 
are our forefathers and ow” countrymen. Protestant or Catholic are 
nothing to us, so long as either prepared the way for a broader faith. 
In our abhorrence of war we have learned to honour the chief who 
fought desperately for the solid bases of peace. In our zeal for the 
people, for public opinion, for simplicity of life, and for truthfulness 
and openness in word as in conduct, we have not forgotten the re/ative 
duty of those who in darker, fiercer, ruder times than ours used the 
weapons of their age in the spirit of duty, and to the saving of those 
precious elements whereout the future of a better Humanity shall be 
formed. 


IV. 


Turning to the political field, I shall ocewpy but little of your time 
with the special questions of the year. We are as a body entirely 
dissevered from party politics. We seek to colour political activity 
with certain moral general principles, but we have no interest in 


party politics as such. The idea that Positivists are, as a body, 
Radicals or Revolutionaries is an idle invention; and I am the more 
entitled to repudiate it, in that I have myself formally declined to 
enter on a Parliamentary career, on the express ground that I prefer 
to judge political questions without the trammels of any party obliga- 
tion. On the one hand we are Republicans on principle, in that we 
demand a government in the interest of all and of no favoured order, 
by the highest available capacity, without reference to birth, or 
wealth, or class. On the other hand, we are not Democrats, in that 
we acknowledge no abstract right to govern in a numerical majority. 
Whatever is best administered is best. We desire to see efficiency 
for the common welfare, responsible power intrusted to the most 
capable hand, with continuous responsibility to a real public opinion. 

I am far from pretending that general principles of this kind 
entitle us to pass a judgment on the complex questions of current 
politics, or that all Positivists who recognise these principles are 
bound to judge current politics in precisely the same way. There is 
in Positivism a deep vein of: true Conservatism ; as there is also an 
unquenchable yearning for a social revolution of a just and peaceful 
kind. But no one of these tendencies impel us, I think, to march 
under the banner either of Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. As 
Republicans on principle, we desire the end of all hereditary institu- 
tions. As believers in public opinion, we desire to see opinion repre- 
sented in the most complete way, and without class distinctions. As 
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men who favour efficiency and concentration in government, we sup- 
port whatever may promise to relieve us of the scandalous deadlock 
to which Parliamentary government has long been reduced. It may 
be permitted to those who are wholly detached from party interests to 
express a lively satisfaction that the long electoral struggle is happily 
got out of the way, and that a great stride has been taken towards a 
government at once energetic and popular, without regarding the 
hobbies about the representation of women and the representation of 
inorganic minorities. 

It is on a far wider field that our great political interests are 
absorbed. There is everywhere a revival of the spirit of national 
aggrandisement and imperial ambition. Under the now avowed lead 
of the great German dictator, the nations of Europe are running a 
race to extend their borders by conquest and annexation amongst 
the weak and uncivilised. There is to-day a scramble for Africa, 
as there was formerly a scramble for Asia; and the scramble 
in Asia, or in’ Polynesia, is only less urgent for the moment, in 
that the rivalry is just now keenest in Africa, But in Asia, in 
Africa, in Polynesia, the strong nations of Europe are struggling to 
found empires by violence, fraud, or aggression. Three distinct wars 
are being waged in the East; and in Africa alone our soldiers and 
our Government are asserting the rule of the sword in the North, on 
the East, in the centre, on the South, and on the West at the same 
time. Five years ago, we were told that for England at least there 
was to be some lull in this career of blood and ambition. It was only, 
we see, a party cry, a device to upset a government. There has been 
no lull, no pause in the scramble for empire. The empire swells year 
by year; year by year fresh wars break out; year by year the burden 
of empire increases whether Disraeli or Gladstone, Liberal or Conser- 
vative, are the actual wielders of power. The agents of the aggres- 
sion, the critics, have changed sides; the Jingoes of yesterday are 
the grumblers of to-day ; and the peaceful patriots of yesterday are 
the Jingoes of to-day. The empire and its appendages are even vaster 
in 1885 than in 1880; its responsibilities are greater; its risks and 
perplexities deeper ; its enemies stronger and more threatening. And 
in the midst of this crisis, those who condemn this policy are fewer ; 
their protests come few and faint. The Christian sects can see 
nothing unrighteous in Mr. Gladstone; the Liberal caucuses stifle 
any murmur of discontent, and force those who spoke out against 
Zulu, Afghan, and Trans-Vaal wars to justify, by the tyrant’s plea of 
necessity, the massacre of Egyptian fellahs and the extermination of 
Arab patriots. They who mouthed most loudly about Jingoism are 
n0w the foremost in their appeals to national vanity. And the para- 
sites of the parasites of our great Liberal statesman can make such 
hubbub, in his utter absence of a policy, that they drive him by sheer 
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clamour from one adventure into another. For nearly four years now 
we have continuously protested qgainst the policy pursued in Egypt. 
Year after year we have told Mr. Gladstone that it was blackening his 
whole career and covering our country with shame. There is a mono- 
tony about our protests. But, when there is a monotony in evil-doing, 
there must alike be monotony in remonstrance. We complain that the 
blood and treasure of this nation should be used in order to flay the 
peasantry of the Nile, in the interest of usurers and speculators. We 
complain that we practically annex a people whom we will not govern 
and cannot benefit. We are boldly for what in the slang of the day 
is called “scuttling” out of Egypt. We think the robber and the 
oppressor should scuttle as quickly as possible, that he is certain to 
scuttle some day. We complain of massacring an innocent people 
merely to give our traders and money-dealers larger or safer markets. 
We complain of all the campaigns and battles as wanton, useless, and 
unjust massacres. We especially condemn the war in the Soudan as 
wanton and unjust even in the avowal of the very ministers who are 
urging it. The defender of Khartoum is a man of heroic qualities 
and beautiful nature; but the cause of civilisation is not served by 
launching amongst savages a sort of Pentateuch knight errant. And 
we seriously complain that the policy of a great country in a great 
issue of right and wrong should be determined by school-boy shout- 
ing over the feats of our English Garibaldi. 

It is true that our Ministers, and especially Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Granville, and Lord Derby, are the public men who are now most 
conspicuously resisting the forward policy, and that the outcry of the 
hour is against them on that ground. But ambition should be made 
of sterner stuff. Those who aspire to guide nations should meet the 
folly of the day with more vigorous assertion of principle. And the 
men who are waging a wanton, bloody, and costly war in the sands of 
Africa have no principle left to assert. 

It may well be that Mr. Gladstone, and most of those who follow 
him in office, are of all our public men those who have least liking 
for these wars, annexations, and oppressive dealings with the weak. 
They may have less liking for them it may be, but they are the men 
who do these things. They are responsible. The blood lies on their 
doorstep. The guilt hangs on their fame. The corruption of the 
national conscience is their doing. The page of history will write 
their names and their deeds in letters of gore and of flame. It is 
mockery, even in the most servile parliamentary drudge, to repeat to 
us that the wrong lies at the door of the Opposition, foreign intriguers, 
international engagements, untoward circumstances. Keep these 
threadbare pretexts to defend the next official blunder amidst the 
cheers of a party mob. The English people will have none of such 
stale equivocation. The Ministers who massacred thousands at Tel- 
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el-Kebir, at Alexandria, at. Teb, at Tamasi, who are sinking millions 
of our people’s hard-won savings in the sands of Africa, in order to 
slaughter a brave race whom they themselves declare to be heroes and 
patriots fighting for freedom; and who after three years of this 
bloodshed, ruin, and waste, have nothing to show for it—nothing, 
except the utter chaos of a fine country, the extreme misery of an 
innocent people, and all Europe glowering at us in menace and hate 
—the men who have done this are responsible. When they fail to 
annex some trumpery bit of coast, the failure is naturally set down to 
blundering, not to conscience. History, their country, their own 
conscience will make them answer for it. The headlong plunge of 
our State, already over-burdened with the needs and the dangers of 
a heterogeneous empire, the consuming rage for national extension, 
which the passion for money, markets, careers, breeds in a people 
where moral and religious principles are loosened and conflicting, this 
is the great evil of our time. It is to stem this that statesmen should 
address themselves. It is to fan this, or to do its bidding, that our 
actual statesmen contend. Mr. Gladstone in his heart may loathe 
the task to which he is set and the uses to which he lends his splendid 
powers. But there are some situations where weakness before power- 
ful clamour works national ruin more readily even than ambition 
itself. How petty to our descendants will our squabbles in the par- 
liamentary game appear, when history shall tell them that Gladstone 
waged far more wars than Disraeli; that he slaughtered more heeca- 
tombs of innocent people ; that he oppressed more nations, embroiled 
us worse with foreign nations; left the empire of a far more vun- 
wieldy size, more exposed and on more rotten foundations ; and that 
Mr. Gladstone did all this not because it seemed to him wise or just, 
but for the same reason (in truth) that his great rival acted, viz., that 
it gave him unquestioned ascendency in his party and with those 
whose opinion he sought. 

I have not hesitated to speak out my mind of the policy condemned, 
not in personal hostility or in irritation, however much I respect the 
great qualities of Mr. Gladstone himself, however little I desire to 
see him displaced by his rivals. No one will venture to believe that 
I speak in the interest of party, or have any quarrel with my own 
countrymen. All that I have said in condemnation of the African 
policy of England I would say in condemnation of the Chinese policy 
in France. I would say it all the more because, for reasons on which 
I will not now enlarge, our brethren in France have said so little, and 
that little with so broken a voice. It is a weakness to our common 
cause that so little has been said in France. But I rejoice to see that 
in the new number of our Review, our director, M. Laffitte, has 
spoken emphatically against all disturbance of the status quo, and the 
policy of founding colonial empires. It behoves us all the more to 
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speak out plainly here. There is much the same situation in France 
as in England. A Ministry whom the majority trust, and whom the 
military and trading class can bend to do their will; a thirst in the 
rich to extend the empire; a thirst in the adventurers for careers to 
be won ; a thirst in the journalists for material wherewith to pamper 
the national vanity. There, too, are in the East backward peoples to 
be trampled on, a confused tangle of pretexts and opportunities, a 
Parliamentary majority to be secured, and a crowd of interests to be 
bribed. In the case of M. Ferry, we can see all the weakness, all the 
helpless vacillations, all the danger of his game ; its cynical injustice, 
its laughable pretexts and excuses, its deliberate violation of the real 
interests of the nation, the formidable risks that he is preparing for 
his country, and the ruin which is as certain to follow it. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case there are national and party salves for the conscience of 
the boldest critic. 

The year, too, has witnessed a new form of the spread-eagle ten- 
dency in the revival of one of our periodical scares about the strength 
of the navy. About once in every ten or twenty years a knot of 
shipbuilders, journalists, seamen, and gunners contrive to stir up a 
panic, and to force the nation into a great increase of its military 
expenditure. I am not going to discuss the truth about the Navy, or 
whether it be equal or not to the requirements of the Service. I 
look at this in a new way: I take up very different ground. I say 
that the service, to which we are now called on to make the navy 
equal, isa service that we ought not to undertake. The requirements 
demanded are wholly incompatible with the true interests of our 
nation. They are opposed to the real conditions of civilisation. They 
will be in a very few years, even if they are not now, beyond the 
power of this people to meet. The claim to a maritime supremacy, 
in the sense that this country is permanently to remain undisputed 
mistress of all seas, always able and ready to overwhelm any possible 
combination of any foreign Powers, this claim in itself is a ridiculous 
anachronism. Whether the British fleet is now able to overpower the 
combined fleets of Europe, or even of several Powers in Europe, I do 
not know. Even if it be now able, such is the progress of events, the 
ambition of our neighbours, and the actual conditions of modern war, 
that it is physically impossible that such a supremacy can be per- 
manently maintained. To maintain it, even for another generation, 
would involve the subjection of England to a military tyranny such 
as exists for the moment in Germany, to a crushing taxation and 
conscription, of which we have had no experience. We should have 
to spend, not twenty-five, but fifty millions a year on our army and 
navy if we intend to be really masters in every sea, and to make the 
entire British Empire one continuous Malta and Gibraltar. And 
even that, or a hundred millions a year, would not suffice in the future 
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for the inevitable growth of foreign powers and the constant growth 
of our own empire. To guarantee the permanent supremacy of the 
seas, we shall need some Bismarck to crush our free people into the 
vice of his military autocracy and universal conscription. 

“ Rule Britannia,” or England’s exclusive dominion of the seas, is 
a temporary (in my opinion, an unfortunate) episode in our history. 
To brag about it and fight for it is the part of a bad citizen ; to main- 
tain it would be a crime against the human race. To have founded, 
not an empire, but a scattered congeries of possessions in all parts of 
the world by conquest, intrigue, or arbitrary seizure, is a blot upon 
our history ; to perpetuate it is a burdensome inheritance to bequeath 
to our children. To ask that this inorganic heap of possessions shalt 
be perpetually extended, made absolutely secure against all comers, 
and guarded by a fleet which is always ready to meet the world in 
arms—this is a programme which it is the duty of every good citizen 
to stamp out. Whilst this savage policy is in vogue, the very con- 
ditions of national morality, of peace, of true industrial civilisation 
are wanting. The first condition of healthy national progress is to 
have broken for ever with this national buccaneering. The commerce, 
the property of Englishmen on the seas must protect itself, like that 
of other nations, by just, prudent, and civilised bearing, and not by 
an exclusive dominion which other great nations do very well without. 
The commerce and the honour of Americans are safe all over the 
world, though their navy is not one-tenth of ours. And Germany 
can speak with us face to face on every ocean, though shecan hardly put 
a first-rate ship in array of battle. To talk big about refusing to trust 
the greatness of England to the sufferance of her neighbours is mere 
clap-trap. It is the phrase of Mexican or Californian desperadoes 
when they fill their pockets with revolvers and bowie-knives. All 
but two or three of the greatest nations are obliged, at all times, to 
trust their existence to the sufferance of their stronger neighbours. 
And they are just as safe, and quite as proud, and more civilised than 
their great neighbours in consequence. Human society, whether 
national or international, only begins when social morality has taken 
the place of individual violence. Society, for men or nations, cannot 
be based on the revolver and bowie-knife principle. 

We repudiate, then, with our whole souls the code of buccaneer 
patriotism. True statesmen are bound to check, not to promote, the 
expansion of England; to provide for the peaceful disintegration of 
the heterogeneous empire, the permanence of which is as incapable 
of being justified in policy as of being materially defended in arms. 
These aggressions and annexations and protectorates, these wanton 
wars amongst savages are at once blunders and crimes, pouring 
out by millions what good government and thrift at home save by 

thousands, degrading the present generation and deeply wronging the 
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next: We want no fleet greater than that of our greatest neighbours, 
and the claim to absolute dominion at sea must be put away like the 
claim to the kingdom of France or exclusive right to the British 
Channel. We can afford to smile at the charge that we are degenerate 
Britons or wanting in patriotism. Patriotism to us is a deep and 
working desire for the good name of England, for the justice and 
goodness of her policy, for the real enlightenment and well-being of 
her sons, and for her front place in humanity and civilisation. We 
smile at the vapouring of men to whom patriotism means a good cry, 
and several extra editions. 

It may seem for the moment that doctrines such as ours are out of 
credit, and that there is little hope of their ever obtaining the mastery. 
We are told that to-day not a voice is raised to oppose the doctrines 
of spoliation. It is true that, owing to the hubbub of party politics, 
to the servility of the Christian Churches, and the low morality of the 
press, these national acts of rapacity have passed as yet with but small 
challenge. But at any rate here our voice has never wavered, nor 
have considerations of men, parties, or majorities led us to temporise 
with our principles. "We speak out plainly—not more plainly than 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers on platform and in press spoke out 
once—and we shall go on to speak out plainly, whether we are many 
or whether we are few, whether the opinion of the hour is with us or 
not. But I am not despondent. Nor do I doubt the speedy triumph 
of our stronger morality. I see with what weather-cock rapidity the 
noisiest of the Anti-Jingoes can change their tone. The tribe of 
Cleon and the Sausage-seller are the same in every age. I will not 
believe that the policy of a great nation can be long dictated by firms 
of advertising touts, who will puff the new soap, a comic singer, and 
an imperial war in the same page; who are equally at home in the 
partition of Africa or a penny dreadful. Nations are not seriously 
led by the arts which make village bumpkins crowd to the show of the 
fat girl and the woolly pig. In the rapid degradation of the press to 
the lower American standard we may see an escape from its mischief. 
The age is one of democracy. We have just taken a great stride 
towards universal suffrage and the government of the people. In 
really republican societies, where power rests on universal suffrage, as 
in France, and in America, the power of the press is reduced to a very 
low ebb. The power of journalism is essentially one of town life and 
small balanced parties. Its influence evaporates where power is held 
by the millions, and government appeals directly to vast masses of 
voters spread over immense areas. Cleon and the Sausage-seller can 
do little when republican institutions are firmly rooted over the length 
and breadth of a great country. 

The destinies of this nation have now been finally committed to 
the people, and to the people we will appeal with confidence. The 
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labourer and the workman have no interest in these wanton wars, in 
this imperial expansion, in this rivalry of traders and brag of arms; 
no taste for it and no respect for it. They find that they are dragged 
off to die in wars of which they know nothing; that their wages are 
taxed to support adventures which they loathe. The people are by 
instinct opponents of these crimes, and to them we will appeal. The 
people have a natural sense of justice and a natural leaning to public 
morality. Ambition, lucre, restlessness, and vain-glory do not 
corrupt their minds to approve a financial adventure. They need 
peace, productive industry, humanity. Every step towards the true 
republic is a step towards morality. To the new voters, to the 
masses of the people, we will confidently appeal. 

There is, too, another side to this matter. If these burdens are to 
be thrust on the national purse, and (should the buccaneers have their 
way) if the permanent war expenditure must be doubled, and little 
wars at ten and twenty millions each are inevitable as well, then in 
all fairness the classes who make these wars and profit by them must 
pay for them. We have taken a great stride towards democracy, 
and two of the first taxes with which the new democracy will deal 
are the income-tax and the land-tax. The entire revision of taxation 
is growing inevitable. It is a just and sound principle that the main 
burden of taxation shall be thrown on the rich, and we have yet to 
see how the new democracy will work out that just principle. A 
graduated income-tax is a certain result of the movement. The 
steady pressure against customs duties and the steady decline in 
habits of drinking must combine to force the taxation of the future 
more and more on income and on land. <A rapid rise in the scale of 
taxing incomes, until we reach the point where great fortunes cease 
to be rapidly accumulated, would check the wasteful expenditure on 
war more than any consideration of justice. Even a China merchant 
would hardly promote an opium war when he found himself taxed 
ten or twenty per cent. on his income. 

One of the first things which will occur to the new rural voters is 
the ridiculous minimum to which the land-tax is reduced. Mr. Henry 
George and the school of land reformers have lately been insisting 
that the land-tax must be immensely increased. At present it is a 
farce, not one-tenth of what is usual in the nations of Europe. I 
entirely agree with them, and am perfectly prepared to see the land- 
tax raised till it ultimately brings us some ten or even twenty 
millions, instead of one million. If the result would be to force a 
great portion of the soil to change hands, and to pass from the rent- 
receivers to the occupiers, all the more desirable. But one inevitable 
result of the new Reform Act must be a great raising of the taxes on 
land, and when land pays one-fifth of the total taxation, our wars 
will be fewer and our armaments more modest. 
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One of the cardinal facts of our immediate generation is the sudden 
revival of Socialism and Communism. It was not crushed, as we 
thought, in 1848; it was not extinguished in 1871. The new 
Republic in France is uneasy with it. The military autocracy of 
Germany is honeycombed with it. Society is almost dissolved by it 
in Russia. It is rife in America, in Italy, i in Denmark, in Austria. 
Let no man delude himself that Socialism has no footing here. I tell 
them (and I venture to say that I know) Socialism within the last few 
years has made some progress here. It will assuredly make progress 
still. With the aspirations and social aims of Socialism we have 
much in common, little as we are Communists and firmly as we sup- 
port the institution of private property. But if Socialism is in the 
ascendant, if the new democracy is exceedingly likely to pass through 
a wave of Socialist tendency, are these the men, and is this the epoch 
to foster a policy of imperial aggression? With the antipathy felt 
by Socialists for all forms of national selfishness, with their hatred of 
war, and their noble aspirations after the brotherhood of races and 
nations, we as Positivists are wholly at one. Let us join hands, then, 
with Socialists, with Democrats, with Humanitarians, and reformers 
of every school, who repudiate a policy of national oppression ; and 
together let us appeal to the new democracy from the old plutocracy 
to arrest our nation in its career of blood, and to lift this guilty 
burden from the conscience of our children for ever. 

So let us begin the year resolved to do our duty as citizens, fear- 
lessly and honestly, striving to show our neighbours that social 
morality is a real religion in itself, by which men can order their 
lives and purify their hearts. Let us seek to be gentler as fathers, 
husbands, comrades, or masters; more dutiful as sons and daughters, 
learners, or helpers; more diligent as workers, students, or teachers ; 
more loving and self- denying as men and as women everywhere. 
Let us think less about calling on Humanity and more about being 
humane. Let us talk less about religion, and try more fully to live 
religion. We have sufficiently explained our principles in words. 
Let us manifest them in act. I do not know that more is to be 
gained by the further preaching of our creed—much less by external 
profession of our own conviction. The world will be ours, the day 
that men see that Positivism in fact enables men to live a more pure 
and social life, that it fills us with a desire for all useful knowledge, 
stimulates us to help one another and bear with one another, makes 
our homes the brighter, our children the better, our lives the nobler 
by its presence; and that on the foundation of order, and in the 
spirit of love, and with progress before us as our aim, we can live for 
others, live openly before all men. 

Freperic Harrikon. 
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Wuat is the difference between an English and an American audi- 
ence? That is a question which has frequently been put to me, and 
which I have always found it difficult to answer. The points of dissimi- 
larity are simply those arising from people of a common origin living 
under conditions often widely different. It is, therefore, only possible 
for me to indicate such traits in the bearing of the American play- 
goer as have come under my own personal notice, and impressed me 
with a sense of unfamiliarity. 

Every American town, great or small, has—I believe, without 
exception—its theatre and its church, and when a new town is about 
to be built, the sites for a place of amusement and a place of worship 
are invariably those first selected. As an instance, take Pullman, 
which lies some sixteen miles from Chicago, pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Calumet Lake. The original design of this little city, 
which is almost ideal in its organization, and has the enviable reputa- 
tion of being absolutely perfect in its sanitation, was conceived on 
the lines just mentioned. Denver City, which is a growth almost 
abnormal even in an age and country of abnormal progress, has a 
theatre, which is said to be one of the finest in America. Boston, with 
its old civilisation, boasts seventeen theatres, or buildings in which 
plays are given ; New York possesses no less than twenty-eight regular 
theatres, besides a host of smaller ones; and Chicago, whose very 
foundations are younger than the beards of some men of thirty, has, 
according to a printed list, over twenty theatres, all of which seem 
to flourish. The number of theatres in America and the influence 
they exercise constitute important elements in the national life. 
This great multiplication of dramatic possibilities renders it necessary 
to take a very wide and general view, if one wishes to get a distinct 
impression as to how audiences here differ from those at home. 
So at least it must seem to a player, who can only find comparison 
possible when points of difference suggest themselves. For a proper 
understanding of such difference in audiences, we must ascertain 
wherein consist the differences of the theatres which they frequent, 
both in architectural construction, social arrangement, and that habit 
of management which is a natural growth. 

By the enactments of the various States regulating the structure 
and conduct of places of amusement, full provision for the comfort 
and safety of the audience is insisted on. It is directed that the back 
of the auditorium should open by adequate doors directly upon the 
main passage or vestibule, and that through the centre of the floor 
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should run an aisle right down to the orchestra rail. Thus the floor 
of the house is easy of access and exit, is generally of large expanse, 
and capable of containing half, or more than half, of the entire audi- 
ence. It is usually divided into two parts—the orchestra or parquet, 
and the orchestra or parquet circle—the latter being a zone running 
around the former and covered by the projection of the first gallery. 
The floor of an American theatre is, as a rule, on a more in- 
clined plane than is customary in English theatres, and there is a 
good view of the stage from every part. Outside the parquet circle, 
and within the inner wall of the building, is usually a wide passage 
where many persons can stand. Thus in most houses there is a great 
elasticity in the holding power, which at times adds not a little to the 
managerial success. I cannot but think that in several respects we 
have much to learn from our American cousins in the construction 
and arrangement of the auditorium of the theatre; on the other 
hand, they might study with advantage our equipment behind the 
proscenium. 

It is perhaps due to the sentiment and tradition of personal equality 
in the nation, that the entire stream often turns to one portion of 
the house, in a way somewhat odd to those accustomed as we are in 
England to the separating force of social grades. To the great 
majority of persons, only one part of the theatre is eminently 
eligible, and other portions are mainly sought when the floor is 
occupied. The very willingness with which the public acquiesce in 
certain discomforts or annoyances attendant on visiting the theatre, 
would seem to show that the drama is an integral portion of 
their daily life. It cannot be denied by anyone cognizant of the 
working of American theatres that there are certain facts or 
customs which must discount enjoyment. Before a visitor is in 
a position to settle comfortably to the reception of a play, he 
must, as a rule, experience many inconveniences. In the first 
place he has in some States to submit to the exactions of the ticket 
speculator or “ scalper,” who, through defective State laws, is gener- 
ally able to buy tickets in bulk, and to retail them at an exorbitant 
rate. I have known of instances where tickets of the full value of 
three dollars were paid for by the public at the average rate of ten or 
twelve dollars. Then, through the high price of labour, which 
in most American institutions causes employers to so dispose of 
their forces as to minimize service, the attendance in the front of 
the house is, I am told, often inadequate. Were it not for the 
orderly disposition and habit of the public, trained by the custom of 
equal rights to stand, and move en queue, it would not be possible to 
admit and seat the audience in the interval between the opening of 
the doors and the commencement of the performance. Thus the 
public are somewhat “ hustled,” and from oné cause’or another too 
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ten reach their seats after having endured much annoyance with a 
tient submission which speaks volumes for their law-abiding nature ; 
t which must sorely disturb that reposeful spirit which the actor 
y consider essential to a due enjoyment of the play. 

Once in his seat the American playgoer does not, as a rule, leave 
until the performance is at an end. The percentage of persons 
ho move about during the entr’acte is, when compared with that 
England, exceedingly small, and sinks into complete insignifi- 
ce when contrasted with the exodus to the foyer customary in 
ntinental theatres. In the equipment of the American theatre 
here is one omission which will surprise us at home—that of 
he bar, or refreshment room. In not a single theatre that I can 
ll to mind in America have I found provision made for drink- 
ing. It is not by any means that the average playgoer is a tee- 
totaller, but that, if he wishes or needs to drink during the evening, 
he does it as he does during the hours of his working life, and 
not as a necessary concomitant to the enjoyment of his leisure 
hours. Two other things are noticeable: first, that the audiences are 
sometimes very unpunctual, and to suit the audiences the managers 
sometimes delay beginning. The audience depend on this delay, and 
the consequence frequently is, that a first act is entirely disturbed 
by their entry; secondly, that, after the play, itis a custom, in a 
degree unknown in any European capital, to adjourn to various 
restaurants for supper. 

As the audience en bloc remain seated, so the length of the perform- 
ance must be taken into account by managers; and commonly two 
hours and a half is considered the maximum length to which a per- 
formance should run, though I must say that we have at times 
sinned by keeping our audiences seated until eleven o’clock, and it 
has been even later. Of course in this branch of the subject 
must be also considered the difficulty of reaching their homes 
experienced by audiences in cities whose liberal arrangements of 
space, and absence of cheap cabs, renders necessary a due regard -to 
time. In matter of duration, however, the audience is not to be 
trifled with or imposed on. Ihave heard of a case in a city of Colorado 
where the manager of a travelling company, on the last night of an 
engagement, in order to catch a through train, hurried the ordinary 
performance of his play into an hour and a half. When next the 
company were coming to the city they were met en route, some fifty 
miles out, by the sheriff, who warned them to pass on by some other 
way, as their coming was awaited by a large section of the able-bodied 
male population armed with shot guns. The company did not, I am 
informed, on that occasion visit the city. I may here mention that 
in America the dramatic season lasts about eight months—from the 
beginning of the “ fall ” in September till the hot weather commences 
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in April. During this period the theatres are kept busy, as there are 
performances on the evenings of every week day, and in the South 
and West on Sunday evening also, whilst matinées are given every 
Saturday, and in a larger number of cases every Wednesday. In 
certain places even the afternoon of Sunday sees a performance. It 
is a fact, somewhat amusing at first, that in nearly all towns of com- 
paratively minor importance the theatre is known as the Opera 
House. 

I have dwelt on the external condition of the American audiences 
in order to explain the condition antecedent to the actor’s appearance. 
The differences between various audiences are so minute that some 
such insight seems necessary to enable one to recognise and under- 
stand them. An actor in the ordinary course of his work can only 
partially at best realise such differences as there may be, much less 
attempt to state them explicitly. His first experience before a strange 
audience is the discovery whether or not he is en rapport with them. 
This, however, he can most surely feel, though he cannot always 
give a reason for the feeling. As there is, in the occurrences of 
daily life, a conveyance other than by words of meaning, of senti- 
ment, or of understanding between different individuals, so there is 
a carriage of mutual understanding or reciprocity of sentiment be- 
tween the stage and the auditorium. The emotion which an actor 
may feel, or which his art may empower him successfully to simulate, 
can be conveyed over the floats in some way which neither actor nor 
audience may be able to explain; and the reciprocation of such emo- 
tion can be as surely manifested by the audience by more subtle and 
unconscious ways than overt applause or otherwise. It must be 
remembered that the opportunities which I have had of observing 
audiences have been almost entirely from my own stage. Little 
facility of wider observation is afforded to a man who plays seven 
performances each week and fills up most of the blank mornings 
with rehearsal or travel. I only put forward what I feel or believe. 
Such belief is based on the opportunities I have had of observation 
or of following out the experience of others. 

The dominant characteristic of the American audience seems to be 
impartiality. They do not sit in judgment, resenting as positive 
offences lack of power to convey meanings or divergence of interpre- 
tation of particular character or scene. I understand that when they 
do not like a performance they simply go away, so that at the close 
of the evening the silence of a deserted house gives to the manage- 
ment a verdict more potent than audible condemnation. This 
docs not apply to questions of morals, which can be, and are, as 
quickly judged here as elsewhere. On this subject I give entirely 
the evidence of others, for it has been my good fortune to see our 
audiences seated till the final falling of the curtain. Again, there 
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is a kindly feeling on the part of the audience towards the actor as 
an individual, especially if he be not a complete stranger, which is, 
I presume, a part of that recognition of individuality which is so 
striking a characteristic in American life and customs. Many an 
actor draws habitually a portion of his audience, not in consequence 
of artistic merit, not from capacity to arouse or excite emotion, but 
simply because there is something in his personality which they 
like. This spirit forcibly reminds me of the story told of the manager 
of one of the old “ Circuits,” who gave as a reason for the continued 
engagement of an impossibly bad actor, that “he was kind to his 
mother.” The thorough enjoyment of the audience is another point 
to be noticed. Not only are they quick to understand and appre- 
ciate, but there seems to be a genuine pleasure in the expression of 
approval. American audiences are not surpassed in quickness and 
completeness of comprehension by any that I have yet seen, and no 
actor need fear to make his strongest or his most subtle effort, for 
such is sure to receive instant and full acknowledgment at their 
hands. 

There is little more than this to be said of the American audience. 
But short though the record is, the impression upon the player him- 
self is profound and abiding. To describe what one sees and hears 
over the footlights is infinitely easier than to convey an idea of the 
mental disposition and feeling of the spectators. The house is ample 
and comfortable, and the audience is well-disposed to be pleased. 
Ladies and gentlemen alike are mostly in morning dress, distinguished 
in appearance, and guided in every respect by a refined decorum. 
The sight is generally picturesque. Even in winter flowers abound, 
and the majority of ladies have bouquets either carried in the hand 
or fastened on the shoulder or corsage. At matinée performances 
especially, where the larger proportion of the audience is composed of 
ladies, the effect is not less pleasing to the olfactory senses than to 
the eye. Courteous, patient, enthusiastic, the American audience is 
worthy of any effort which the actor can make on its behalf, and he 
who has had experience of them would be an untrustworthy chronicler 
if he failed, or even hesitated, to bear witness to their intelligence, 
their taste, and their generosity. 

Henry Irvine. 











REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESENTATION. 
I._THE CRUSADE FOR PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Every one must respect and honour the public spirit and independence 
which prompted Mr. Courtney to resign one of the most important 
posts in the Government, when he found that the Redistribution Bill 
contained no provision for the representation of minorities, a principle 
which he was well known to have dearly at heart. Such a course, 
followed by an active propaganda on his part, and on that of Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. Albert Grey, for a scheme of proportional 
representation, as a substitute for the subdivision’ of the larger con- 
stituencies, demands a careful consideration of their proposal, even 
though it does not appear to commend itself at present to the con- 
stituencies. I have recently stated my opinion in public, as the 
result of some study of the various schemes which have been devised 
for giving effect to the principle, that the particular proposal now 
presented to the country is open to all the objections which have been 
urged in principle and in practice against previous experiments in 
the same direction, and involves difficulties and anomalies peculiar to 
itself. Postponing for the moment objections in principle, I pro- 
pose to examine the scheme from the point of view of its exponents, 
and to show how it falls short of carrying out the objects they aim 
at, and what are the difficulties it involves—a task which can 
searcely be effected within the limits of a speech. 

The scheme on which the advocates of proportional representation, 
after a long incubation, have finally agreed is that known as the 
‘single transferable vote.” It has been specially devised and adopted 
with the object of avoiding the admitted defects of the “ cumulative 
vote,” as practised at the School Board elections. Under the new 
proposal, in a constituency returning more than two members, every 
elector would have but one vote; he would be permitted, however, 
to give a second, third, or other alternative vote; and when the 
number of first votes have been counted for any candidate, sufficient 
to insure his return, the remaining voting papers, on which his name 
appears first, would be counted for the second or alternative candidates 
named in them. 

I think it must be obvious to the advocates of the scheme that it 
could scarcely bear satisfactory fruit unless the districts were large 
enough to return seven or nine members. In such case, each of the 
two main parties might make a selection from various interests; and 
there would very probably also be other candidates representing 
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special interests, sections, and cliques, who might be returned inde- 
pendently of the two main bodies of the electors. 

In his article, however, in the Fortnightly Review for January, 
Mr. Courtney states that he does not think it would be prudent at 
present, on the first introduction of his new principle, to apply it to 
constituencies returning more than five members. He would therefore 
be content to redistribute the seats set free by the disfranchisement 
of small boroughs, so as to create as many three-membered, four- 
membered and five-membered constituencies as possible, without in- 
terfering with the existing divisions between counties and boroughs. 
This is a somewhat limited and_unambitious application of the prin- 
ciple. Let us suppose, however, for the purpose of testing the 
scheme, that it is applied in this restricted manner. 

In the case of three-membered constituencies, like the existing plan 
of minority voting already tried under the Act of 1867, the scheme 
would enable the principal minority to return one out of three members, 
but it would give no opportunity for smaller minorities to obtain a 
share in the representation. It would practically secure a representa- 
tive to the main minority in every case; for unless the majority 
should be in proportion to the minority of more than three to one, it 
could not, under the scheme, return all three members. Suppose, for 
instance, 8,000 electors vote in a constituency returning three members ; 
the quota is 2,001 ; and if three Liberals be contesting against one 
Tory, they must each obtain 2,001 votes, against 1,997 for the single 
Tory candidate, in order to secure the three seats. Practically no 
party majority is ever in so great a preponderance. A minority is 
always able to secure more than a fourth of the voters. It would 
be useless therefore for a majority ever to attempt to carry all three 
members. Under the present scheme of the minority vote, the 
majority when in a greater proportion than three to two can 
succeed in carrying all three seats; andin Birmingham and Glasgow, 
by very careful organization and by the most rigid party discipline, 
the majority has succeeded in successive elections in doing so; but 
under the proposed scheme it would be useless for them to make the 
attempt in the future. Political life would therefore become as 
stagnant in every borough where one party is in a secure majority as 
it has been in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Dorsetshire ; and where 
parties are more evenly divided, the effect of the system would 
be very much what has been the experience of the existing scheme 
at Liverpool and Manchester, where it has become hateful to the 
electors. 

Passing on to the next class of constituencies, those returning 
four members, it is obvious that where the contest is between two 
main parties, the return must in the vast majority of cases be two 
members of each, and the representation would be equally divided 
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between them. To enable onc of them to obtain a majority of the 
members, its voters must be in proportion to the minority of consi- 
derably more than three to two. Suppose, for instance, in a constitu- 
ency returning four members 10,000 electors vote, and the contest 
is between three Liberals and two Tories, 2,001 being the quota; to 
carry the return of the three Liberals, the votes must be not less for 
them than as follows —Liberals A (1), 2,001; A (2), 2,001; A (3), 
2,001. Tories B (1), 2,001; B (2), 1,996, giving a total of 6,003 
Liberal votes to 3,997 Tory votes; showing that the parties must at 
least be in proportion of three to two; and that even then success 
could only be achieved by the best possible organization. If there 
should be a candidate independent of either party, or if any consider- 
able number of the Liberal voters should give their second or third 
votes for either of the Tory candidates, the result would be different, 
and the second Tory candidate would be returned. In practice, how- 
ever, it is very rare for either party to be in so gfeat a majority 
over the other as three to two. In the general election of 1880, 
out of 177 contested elections in constituencies in England and 
Wales, with a population of over 20,000, there were only thirty, 
or about one in six, where the majority was in this proportion to the 
minority. 

The effect, therefore, of applying this scheme to four-membered 
constituencies would be to favour greatly the minorities by putting 
them on an equality with majorities, and to make it impossible for 
a majority in five constituencies out of six to obtain a majority of 
members; it would practically destroy in such cases political life, 
and would hand over the selection of members on both sides to the 
party caucus. It is difficult to believe that Mr. Courtney and Sir 
John Lubbock can ever have really considered the effect of applying 
their scheme to four-membered constituencies. The result would be 
so absurd, reducing representation to a mere even balance in five cases 
out of six, and, therefore destroying the motive for political activity, 
that the proposal is not worthy of serious discussion. 

It is clear then that the scheme, if applied at all, must be tried in 
constituencies with not less than five members, the highest number 
which Mr. Courtney thinks it prudent to suggest. For the purpose 
of testing the scheme in such cases, let us suppose a constituency 
with five members, where 30,000 electors vote, and where 5,001 
would be the quota. It must be obvious at once that if the 
contest is between candidates of the two main parties, and if there be 
no candidate independent of both parties, there will be three can- 
didates on both sides; and the result will be that three members of 
the one and two of the other will be returned. To warrant one of 
the main parties making an attempt to secure four out of the five 
members, it must outnumber the minority in a proportion of more than 
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two to one. [.g. in the case supposed, where the contest should be 
between four Liberal candidates and two Tory candidates; four 
Liberals might be returned if the votes were distributed as follows: 
—Liberals, A (1), 5,001; A (2), 5,001; A (3), 5,001; A (4), 5,001. 
Tories, B (1), 5,001; B (2), 4,996, showing a proportion of 20,004 
Liberal voters to 9,997 Tory voters, or over two to one.] To enable 
a majority, however, to achieve this result, the party must be com- 
pletely organized and subject to the most severe discipline. In practice 
it would be almost impossible to induce the whole party to vote en 
bloc for the ticket, and many a second, third, or fourth vote would be 
wasted by being given to independent candidates, or to the opposite 
candidates. A very much larger majority, therefore, than two to one 
would be necessary to enable the party to return four out of five 
members. Experience also shows that the cases where a majority is in 
the proportion of two to one are extremely rare. In Ireland alone 
such a condition exists. The Nationalists would probably be able to 
carry four out of five members under such a scheme in most of the con- 
stituencies in the south and west. Elsewhere in the United Kingdom 
the return would, with rare exceptions, be three members of one party 
and two of the other. 

The scheme, however, cannot be tested only by the case of an 
ordinary party fight between the two main parties of Liberals and 
Tories. The very essence of the plan is to encourage and enable 
independent sections of the constituencies to assert themselves, and to 
obtain a share in the representation. We must therefore consider 
what will be the effect of a candidate, independent of the two main 
parties, or of two independent candidates, obtaining a considerable 
number of votes. Let us suppose that, in an English or Scotch con- 
stituency returning five members, the Irish electors are sufficient in 
number to enable them to return a Home Rule member, as would 
very probably be the case in many five-membered constituencies in 
the manufacturing and mining districts; in such a case there would 
remain four members for the two main parties, and, as already 
shown, unless one of these two parties be in a proportion to the other 
of more than three to two, these four members must be equally divided 
between them. The constituencies therefore in nearly all such cases 
would be practically neutralised and nullified as regards the two 
main parties; the balance would reckon for the independent 
party. This, however, is not the worst of the position. A section 
obtaining votes, far below the quota, would in a very large number 
of cases be able to secure a member, and thus reduce the two main 
parties of the constituency to impotency. In the case I have supposed 
of 30,000 voters, 5,001 is the quota; but suppose the independent 
candidate to obtain 3,500 votes, leaving 26,500 votes for other candi- 
dates. In this case, if the two main parties are nearly evenly balanced 
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and vote according to the system proposed, it appears that the in- 
dependent candidate would be returned, although he has nearly one- 
third less than the quota, and little over one-tenth of the total votes. 
The poll would be as follows :—Liberals, A ( 1), 5,001 ; A (2), 5,001 ; 
A (3), 3,398. Tories, B (1), 5,001; B (2), 5,001; B et 3,098. 
Nationalist, 3,500. In this case the Liberal votes average 4,460 for 
their three candidates, and the Tories 4,360, yet the independent 
candidate would be returned with 3,500 votes. This result might 
perhaps be avoided by very strict organization. Suppose the 
Tory party in such a case were to abandon voting on the proposed 
system, and after a careful canvas of its members, dividing their 
votes into three equal sections, to direct each section to vote for one 
of their candidates, the result would be that three Tories would be 
returned with 4,360 votes each, and two Liberals with 5,000 votes 
each, while the Independent candidate with 3,500, and the third 
Liberal with 3,398 votes would be rejected; and as a result the 
minority of Tories would obtain a majority of members. The know- 
ledge that their opponents were adopting such a course, would prob- 
ably induce the Liberals to do the same, and the result would be that 
the victory would be achieved by the party best organised, and whose 
voters most completely surrender themselves to the caucus, while the 
system proposed would be practically abandoned by all parties. 

The case might be further illustrated by the introduction of other 
independent candidates. To whatever extent they are put forward, it 
appears certain that the system of voting by the ticket, with a view to 
obtaining the necessary quota, would tell against the two main parties 
of the constituency who should use it; and would almost certainly 
result in the return of one, if not more than one, independent candi- 
date with many less votes, than properly justify such a position. It 
follows then that the system greatly favours the main minority ; it 
also gives undue facility to independent sections and cliques to return 
members ; and it makes it extremely difficult for a majority to secure 
for itself even a bare majority of members. 

Another most serious objection to the system is one which has been 
frequently pointed dut, namely, that it would in many cases reduce to a 
mere chance the question whether the second or third candidate on the 
party ticket would be returned. In the case supposed of a five-mem- 
bered constituency, where three candidates only of each party are 
standing, the chance would rest between the second and third repre- 
sentatives of the party which isin a minority. In the case of an 
independent candidate being returned, in the face of a contest between 
three candidates of each of the main parties, the chance would be 
between the second and third candidates of both parties. Suppose, 
for instance, in either of these cases, that of three candidates, A, B, 
and C, A is the popular one, for whom all the party vote, and that 
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the party are nearly equally divided in voting in the order A, B, and 
C, and A, C, and B, the former having slightly the preference ; when 
the voting papers have been counted, on which A stands first, suf- 
ficient to give him his quota, the subsequent voting papers are counted 

for B or C, as their names appear second on the lists; but it is 

obvious that whether the majority of what remain count for B or 

for C, depends entirely upon the proportion in which the heap 

already laid aside consists of more A, B, C votes or of A, C, B votes, 

which itself is a matter of chance; in the former case C would be 

elected, in the latter B. The result, therefore, as between B and C 

would be reduced to mere chance ; and the candidate who has obtained 

a slight majority of votes may be beaten on the poll by one with 

fewer votes. How do the advocates of the scheme meet this objec- 

tion? Mr. Grey says that if the second votes are given to B and C 

in proportion of two to one, then the chance of the second votes, 

after a good shuffle, coming out in the opposite order, so as to put 

C above B, are infinitely small, and may be neglected; and Mr. 

Courtney says that the chances are 4,000 to 1 against C being 
returned. Their assumption, however, is that the second votes are 
given in to B and C in proportion of two to one; but the case is 
very different where the second votes are given in nearly equal pro- 
portion ; and it is evident that in such case the chance of the one or 
the other having a majority in the second heap becomes nearly equal. 
It may also happen, and indeed it is very certain tohappen, that in 
one district of the constituency the voters will vote in the order 
A BC, and in another A CB, and that in consequence of a bad 
shuffling, whether accidentally or purposely, the A B C’s will be 
drawn first, leaving the A C B’s to the later draw. It is obvious in 
such a case that C may be returned in spite of B having the larger 
number of second votes. Any one familiar with election tactics must 
see what opportunities such a scheme affords for manipulation, and 
manceuvres of all kinds. The contest will not merely be between the 
two main parties, but between the second and third candidates of both 
of them, the first being certain of election. 

I have hitherto considered the effect of the scheme as applied 
within the limits at present proposed by Mr. Courtney; but thoroughly 
to understand its working, it should be considered with reference to 
larger districts, returning nine or more members; in such cases the 
system would have greater play, it would give a fuller opportunity to 
various interests and sections to claim a share in the representation. 
On the other hand, the elements of chance and the other difficulties 
already explained, would be multiplied. In a constituency returning 
nine members the majority of voters could rarely or never hope to 
return more than a bare majority of the members. To secure six 
out of the nine members the majority must be greater than three to 
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two, and with the certainty of independent candidates, and of cross 
voting for the candidates low on the party list, this would practically 
be impossible. An independent candidate could also be returned 
with far less than the quota, while there are cases in which two inde- 
pendent candidates could be returned with each two-thirds only of the 
quota, while the average of the ten candidates of the two main parties 
would be much greater. 

In an experiment made to test the scheme, with 70 voting papers, 
where 9 candidates were supposed to contest 7 seats, the two main 
parties being nearly evenly divided, and an independent candidate 
having nearly the quota, I found that 12 shuffles of the papers, filled 
always in the same manner, brought out 5 different results of the poll 
when counted on the principle of the system proposed, and it is clear 
that, with 70,000 voting papers, the resulf would be equally the sub- 
ject of chance. Generally, it may be said that the larger the district 
and the more numerous the members, the more theoretically perfect 
would be the scheme from the point of view of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, but the greater the difficulties to a majority, the greater 
the facilities for sections and cliques, the greater the elements of 
chance. The climax would be reached in Mr. Hare’s scheme, which 
is theoretically complete from the same point of view, but is wildly 
impossible and impracticable. 

Let us now look at the practical working of the scheme in the 
ordinary conduct of the election in any large constituency which is 
subject to it. I have already shown that in districts returning five 
members, the contest will almost certainly be between three members 
of the one main party, and three of the other, complicated probably 
by the appearance of an independent candidate. In such case, two 
candidates of both the principal parties will practically be secure of 
being elected, and the main contest will really lie between the third 
candidates of the two parties and the independent member, though 
there may also be an internal struggle between the second and third 
candidates of either of the parties. How, under such conditions, is the 
contest to be carried‘on ? What are to be the instructions or advice 
of the party organizers to their followers? If they advise their 
members to vote according to the order on the party ticket, it must 
be recollected that there is no equality in the position of their candi- 
dates. The first two on the list, if generally adopted, will be abso- 
lutely certain of election, and the last alone will bear the brunt of 
the contest. Who would care to occupy this place on the ticket 
with two colleagues in a position of such security? If the party 
organizers give no such advice, but recommend their followers to 
vote in the order of their own preference, it may well be that two 
of their candidates will run the risk of being defeated ; but it is 
also probable that large numbers of the party would not under- 
stand the system, and would vote for the candidates in the alpha- 
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betical order in which they stand on the voting papers. There 
cannot be a doubt that the last in the alphabetical order will have 
a very poor chance. With respect to the order of preference it 
should be recollected that a first vote is worth at least double a 
second vote, and a second vote worth very much more than a third 
vote. How will it be possible to make the electors understand the 
mathematical value of their votes? How are rival interests to be 
brought into harmony ? There being no equality in the position on 
the ticket, it will not be possible to split votes or to give or take on 
equal terms. How could a canvass be conducted? How could candi- 
dates last on the party list be expected to canvass for themselves and 
their colleagues in this order? What opportunities then for a 
candidate to play for his own hand! How, again, are sections of 
the party, not strong enough to secure a member independently for 
themselves, but claiming a share in the representation of the party, 
to be dealt with? Will not such sections be induced to run a candi- 
date, contenting themselves with giving a first vote to a popular 
party candidate, and giving their second or third vote to a candidate 
representing their special interests? Again, a section of the party, 
large enough to return a member separately, may yet desire to give 
their first vote to the popular party candidate and their second vote 
to their special class candidate; how difficult it will be to make 
them understand that their second votes are of value only after the 
candidate first on their list has received his quota, and that conse- 
quently many of their second votes will be thrown away, that what 
remain will not be sufficient to return their candidate ; and that the 
only result of their action will be to make it impossible for the 
party to return its three members. 

Hitherto in political contests one of the main objects has been, by 
appeals on the platform or by personal persuasion, to urge individual 
and special cliques to subordinate their interests to those of the 
public, and to vote for the member or members who on the whole best 
represent the public interests, or are best qualified to fill the position 
of members. The very essence of the new scheme proposed to us is 
the reverse; it invites and enables special interests and cliques to secure 
a separate representation. It will be an obvious mancuvre of a 
party to start a candidate representing a special clique, in order to 
draw second or third votes from their opponents, while giving 
special instructions themselves to their followers that fourth or 
useless votes only are to be given to such candidates. In fact, there 
are endless opportunities for intrigue, manceuvring, and trickery, and 
the results would surprise none more than the enthusiasts who are 
supporting the scheme. 

The scheme must further be tested by its universal application. 
If a minority in one part of the kingdom is to be artificially pro- 
tected, why not in another? If cliques and sections of one class 
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ef constituencies are to be afforded the opportunity of returning 
members, why not elsewhere? Mr. Courtney, indeed, writing to 
some Welsh correspondent, has recently said that he proposes at pre- 
sent not to extend the system to rural districts, but to confine 
the experiment to the larger towns and populous counties. He can 
scarcely suppose that the country will submit to the great towns, 
the strongholds of popular opinion, being emasculated by a scheme 
such as he proposes, while majorities in rural districts of a less 
advanced and popular kind are to be unchecked? To allow this 
would be to run a risk of that which what he and Sir John Lubbock 
frequently but erroneously put forward as one of the defects of 
the present system of majority voting, that it may lead to the return 
of a majority of members by a minority of the whole electorate.’ 

The illustrations I have given of the practical working of the 
scheme will, I think, show that it has the gravest defects, that it 
cannot even justly be called a scheme for proportional representation, 
that on the contrary in nearly every case it will have the effect of 
giving a position to a minority beyond what it is entitled to, of 
enabling sections and independent parties to obtain a share in the 
representation which their numbers do not justify, and as a conse- 
quence making it difficult for a majority of electors even to obtain a 


bare majority of members, still less to secure its due share of the 
representation. It will also import the element of chance in a vast 
number of cases, and in every election will be the cause of intrigue 
and manceuvres fatal to true political life. In these respects it appears 


(1) Sir John Lubbock in a recent controversy has persistently maintained in support 
of the above argument, on the authority of the agent of the Central Liberal Association, 
that in the election of 1874 there was a majority of the voting power in Great Britain 
for the Liberals of nearly 200,000, but that a large majority of Tory members were 
returned. I have maintained on my part, as the result of a personal investigation of 
the figures, that a fair estimate of the voting power of the two parties on that occasion 
shows a small majority for the Tories. This would be considerably increased if allow- 
ance were made for the greater value of county votes as compared with borough votes, 
due to the restricted franchise in counties. As the Tories had an immense majority in 
the counties, it would bé necessary, in order to arrive at a fair comparison of voting 
power, to bring the county and borough votes to a common measure. More recently Sir 
John Lubbock has mainly relied for his argument on the contested elections only in 1874. 
It is true that the results of these contests show a very small majority of votes for the 
Liberals and a majority of members for the Tories, but a careful examination will prove 
that this was due (1) to the great inequality in size of the constituencies; (2) to the 
fact that the Tories were successful in a majority of the smaller constituencies ; (3) to 
the inequality above referred to in the county and borough franchise. No sound 
general deduction can be drawn from contested elections only, and without taking into 
account the proportion of parties in the uncontested constituencies, a large majority of 
which returned Tories in 1874. The same objections apply to Sir John Lubbock’s 
arguments from the result of the contested elections in Ireland in 1880.- With nearly 
equal and very numerous electoral divisions, returning one member each, and with an 
equal franchise, there is practically no possibility of such a result from majority voting 
as Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Courtney fear. The cases they quote from America are 
those where the electoral divisions are few in number, or where they have been expressly 
gerrymandered with a view to this result. 
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to me to be worse than the cumulative vote system pure and simple, 
and to be yet far worse than the system of three-membered constitu- 
encies with the minority vote. 

It might be that some few of these defects would be cured by very 
strict party organization, and by the members of the party surren- 
dering their discretion and free choice completely to the caucus, and 
voting according to order, but this is precisely what the scheme is 
intended by its promoters to avoid and prevent. It appears, how- 
ever, that the advocates of this plan have never carefully considered 
what would be the practical effect of its application; how party 
organizations would work it; what kind of transactions between 
candidates and between sections it would give rise to. They have 
supposed their ideal plan would be carried out in an ideal manner, 
and in the spirit which prompts its advocates. They have not reck- 
oned that, if adopted, it would be at once laid hold of by the party 
caucus, by election agents, by central political agencies and all the 
like implements of party; they have thought that it would be a 
means of securing to parliamentary life the purest representatives of 
eclectic philosophers; but they have failed to appreciate how it may 
be used by independent and anarchical parties, by less pure and 
patriotic sections of the community, by special interests desirous of 
seeking their own advantage rather than the public good—such 
as the public-house interest, and others that could be named. 
Interests in such cases are far more powerful incentives to separate 
action than ideas or policy. Of ideas which are likely to claim 
expression and ‘a share of representation, it is probable that the 
least enlightened, and those which amount to a craze or hallucination, 
will more readily separate themselves from the public interest and 
from partnership with others, than those which are more enlightened. 

What then is the proposal of the Government to which this strange 
burlesque of representation, under the guise of philosophic fairness, 
is offered as an alternative ? It is that of districts returning each onc 
member, elected by the majority of voters. Hitherto, with the excep- 
tion of Scotland and Wales, the general rule has been that of districts 
returning two members. Under the scheme now before the country 
there will be four hundred and twenty-four constituencies, of which 
four hundred will be represented by one member each, and only 
twenty-four, consisting exclusively of boroughs, will return two 
members. ‘The counties, without exception, will be divided into 
districts with one member each, and the larger boroughs will share 
the same fate. These districts will be nearly of equal population. 

Variety in representation will be attained by preserving the sepu 
rate representation of existing boroughs from their surrounding rural 
districts, and by dividing the counties and larger towns, on the prin- 
ciple of separating districts with different interests, such as urban, 
mining, and agricultural interests. 
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It is not difficult to divine how the proposal for the utmost universal 
adoption of single-membered districts—a change of startling novelty, 
and one which a few months ago would have been considered impos- 
sible—came to be accepted by the leaders of both parties. It is well 
known that such a scheme formed no part of the original proposal of 
the Government, of which an incomplete edition was disclosed by the 
Standard, though it is probable that their proposal would have 
included the partial adoption of single-membered county districts, as 
an alternative to grouping the urban places, and for the purpose of 
carrying out the pledges which had been given that the separation of 
urban and rural interests would be observed. I have personally no 
knowledge of the course of the negotiations between the leaders of the 
two parties, but it is matter for reasonable and probable conjecture 
that the plan of partial creation of single-membered, county districts, 
when discussed, commended itself to the Tory leaders as a preferable 
one to that of grouping, and that they were led to urge its universal 
application to the counties. 

There are many reasons which would make such a division of the 
counties agreeable to the Tory party. It enables the better separation of 
agricultural interests from manufacturing, urban, and mining interests. 
The districts with between fifty and sixty thousand inhabitants will 
also be of a manageable size. The county divisions, as they stood, 
would have entailed great labour on candidates under the extended 
franchise. The influence of the squires may be greater in the smaller 
districts than over the wider areas. On the other hand, the division 
gives to the Liberals the hope of success in many country districts 
where hitherto they have had no chance. 

Starting, then, from this common ground of agreement with respect 
to country districts, the question at once arose whether the same prin- 
ciple should be applied to the larger boroughs, to which more than 
two members were to be given. It may well be, as Mr. Courtney 
suggests, that the proposal for splitting up the larger boroughs into 
single-membered districts did not proceed from the Tory leaders in 
the first instance. ‘ Lord Salisbury would doubtless have been better 
pleased if he could have emasculated Radicalism in the great centres 
of population and political activity, by applying to them some such 
scheme as that proposed by the advocates of proportional represen- 
tation. His speeches and writings in the recess indicated that he 
would gladly have adopted this for the great cities, while applying 
the system of single-membered districts in counties. Such a one-sided 
measure, however, could not be entertained for a moment. Propor- 
tional representation having been abandoned for the counties, was 
wholly out of the question for the larger towns. The only remain- 
ing alternatives, therefore, were those of single-membered urban 
districts, and districts returning two members; and it is easy to see 
that under the former the Tory party, generally the minority in the 
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large towns, will have a better chance of securing the representation 
of some of the districts than under the latter. In other words, the 
breaking up of towns into one-membered districts somewhat favours 
the minority. 

If Mr. Courtney had protested against breaking up the great towns 
into one-membered districts, and had contended for two-mem- 
bered districts, he would doubtless have found many supporters. 
There are those who think that one-membered districts will favour 
parochial candidates, and will tend to reduce the quality of members. 
He has not, however, taken this issue. It may be presumed that he 
and his friends prefer one-membered districts to two-membered dis- 
tricts, but they have sought to enlist the feeling which existed in 
some quarters against breaking up the great cities into districts, on 
behalf of their scheme for applying to larger constituencies their prin- 
ciple of proportional representation. There is, however, no evidence 
whatever that the larger towns would accept proportional representa- 
tion in any shape, as the price of being left undivided. The division 
of the counties into single-membered districts has given all but uni- 
versal satisfaction. Everywhere the various parties and sections of the 
constituencies have accepted the scheme without question, and have 
vied with one another in trying to make the best of it. It may con- 
fidently be said that no change of such importance has ever been so 
unanimously accepted. If there was at the first some little dissatisfac- 
tion in the large towns at being split up into single-membered districts, 
the feeling has quite subsided, when it was ascertained that the only 
alternative was the emasculation of political life by some scheme of 
proportional representation such as that under discussion ; and as the 
question has been further considered, the opinion of the great consti- 
tuencies, and especially those of the metropolis, has become daily 
more favourable to their division. 

What will be the effect of the almost universal adoption of one- 
membered districts it will be difficult to foretell with any confidence. 
It may be expected to increase the personal influence of members. 
Those who serve their constituencies faithfully and well may be more 
certain of re-election. It will probably induce a greater attention to 
local institutions as the best means of securing the confidence of the 
district. Local influences and personal attentions will have their 
weight, but, on the other hand, the jealousies of rival local personages, 
if not higher and more public motives, will induce the electors in 
many places to select candidates of a more national and political 
type. It cannot be doubted that prominent politicians on either side 
of the House will never fail to find constituencies ready to return 
them. There are those who think that the system will accentuate 
the Liberal party, and tend to confine it within narrower and more 
radical limits. This may be the case in many places where the repre- 
sentation is now divided between two representatives of the oppcsite 
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extremes of the party. But, on the other hand, it must be recollected 
that there will be many districts where success for the party cannot 
be achieved by men of extreme opinions. To those who think the 
system will result in our great towns in returning men of a lower 
type, who have achieved a mere parochial reputation, we may point 
to the very varied range and high quality of the representatives 
for the existing metropolitan districts ; there is every reason to hope 
that the multiplication of London districts will result in an equal 
variety, and in maintaining the average. 

We may not unreasonably expect that the system of one-membered 
districts, though somewhat favouring the party which is in a minority, 
as compared with wider districts represented by two members or 
more, returned by majorities, will result in the accentuation of the 
verdict of the country. The majority of members returned will be 
in excess of the majority of voters. There need, however, be no fear 
that the minority will not have a very considerable representation, 
whichever party is successful. I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
show the importance and value of this effect of majority voting. 
Parliaments will be returned in which substantial majorities will have 
force and vigour enough to carry out the determination of the country, 
to support the policy of the executive which depends on the majority, 
and to prevent obstruction and defection impeding and defeating the 
legislation which the country desires. Such a result of majority 
voting is a hundredfold better than the result which would certainly 
accrue from the scheme under discussion, and from all other schemes 
of proportional representation, namely, the enfeeblement of the 
majority, the strengthening of the minority beyond its due, and the 
encouragement of cliques and sections. 

Much has been said of the danger to be expected in Ireland from 
the extension of the suffrage with majority voting. It is the béfe 
noire of Mr. Courtney and his friends. The Loyalists will be 
swamped ; the Nationals will be supreme; they will carry ninety 
members ; how can we hope to govern Ireland? These form their 
most taking and most plausible arguments to an English audience. 
They forget that the Protestant and loyal part of the population of 
Ireland is concentrated in Ulster in such a manner as to make the 
best of its numbers. It is not spread evenly over Ireland. Through- 
out the other three provinces it forms a very small minority of the 
population. The Nationalists do not, I believe, claim that they will 
be able to win more than fourteen out of the thirty-three seats in 
Ulster. There is every reason to hope that this is beyond their power, 
and that the Loyalists (if united) will be able to secure in Ulster, 
with the addition of two or three seats elsewhere, not fewer. than 
twenty-five members, which is little below what their numbers entitle 
them to. A careful examination of the effect of the various schemes 
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of proportional representation will show that none of them, 
under the special conditions of Ireland, would secure better terms 
for the Loyalists, for-in three-fourths of the country the Nation- 
alists are strong enough to defeat any such schemes. Infinitely 
more important is it for those who dread the power of the Irish party, 
that the will of the majority in Great Britain shall not be enfeebled 
by the artificial protection of minorities, or by the encouragement 
given to independent sections, of which the Irish section in England 
would be the most influential and the most ready to avail itself of the 
opportunities afforded to it. If I am correct in the criticism I have 
made on the scheme which is now recommended to the country, it 
will result in equalising the main political parties in the House of 
Commons, and in placing whichever party is in power at the mercy 
of the Irish party. 

Past experience shows that the executive is never over strong in 
the House of Commons. Criticism is as effective a weapon in the 
hands of a small minority as a large one; but a large minority is 
always under the temptation to intrigue with discontented supporters 
of the Government of the day, with a view to defeat its measures, 
irrespective of the merits of the case. In these days, when all real 
power is concentrated in the House of Commons, and through it in a 
committee of ministers daily and hourly dependent on its will, it 
would be the most fatal of errors to take any steps which shall weaken 
the majority and artificially increase the power of the minority. 

If it be feared that the majority may use its power to excess, and 
carry measures which may make fundamental changes in the consti- 
tution or in the candition of property, a fear for which there is 
no foundation in the past proceedings of Parliament, surely the proper 
and the best course would be to strengthen the Second Chamber, 
which has no longer any control over the executive, so as to enable it 
to resist sudden innovations and impulses of legislation until the 
feeling of the country on the subject is more fully declared. That 
the House of Lords performs this duty with discretion and wisdom 
or effect few will now maintain. Those who desire to give support 
to the minority, would do well to turn their attention to the con- 
dition of the House of Lords, and to make it a more effective 
implement for the purpose for which alone it exists, rather than to 
devote their energies to weakening the power of the popular 
Assembly. 

All experience of the past shows that nothing can be done, no 
popular measures carried, no stable poiicy pursued, unless the country 
speaks strongly through its representatives, and unless the majority 
returned is sufficient to overcome the active hostility of opponents 
and the more subtle and often unseen intrigues of its weaker and 
least reliable members. G. SHaw-Lerevre. 
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II.—THE COMING STEPS IN REPRESENTATION. 


In determining the method by which the representatives of the 
people are to be elected Mr. Gladstone says, “‘ we have only a choice 
of evils.” It is true that the operation upon the individual mind of 
any particular laws regulating conduct, or of systems of government 
in which the people may or may not have a share, is a problem of 
sociology. The confidence with which the results of certain political 
conditions of things are assumed is remarkably exhibited in the dis- 
cussions on Representation. Of this the article in which Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre condemns the attempt to give local minorities any weight in 
the national councils may be cited as a pregnant example. He con- 
cludes with a summary of what he terms factsy and describes as 
results, of the several systems of majority and proportional represen- 
tation, of which he had treated, but of most of which alleged facts 
and results it is impossible to find any sufficient evidence.’ “The aim 
of practical politics is to surround any given society with the greatest 
possible number of circumstances of which the tendencies are bene- 
ficial, and to remove or counteract, as far as is practicable, those of 
which the tendencies are injurious.”? In all that I have suggested 
on the subject of representative institutions my object has been to 
bring all the better tendencies into action, and give to the business of 
election even a sacred character. It is important to keep this in 
mind in considering the great constitutional question now before us. 
The point which I desire to press is that such better influences will 
be evoked and brought into play by giving every constituency the 
widest choice of candidates. The Redistribution Bill proceeds on the 
contrary principle,—that such electoral power and discretion should 
be reduced to its minimum. 

The proportional system is now brought to public attention, and 
advocated on the platform and in the Press by its ablest exponents. 
The reply of Mr. Gladstone, in the debate on the second reading of 
the Redistribution Bill, to the speech of Mr. Courtney was certainly 
not what might have been expected from him. It was rather what 
might have been heard in any amateur debating club. There might 
be humour in the ridicule which Mr. Gladstone cast on the reference 
that had been made to the opinion of President Garfield; but it was 
not worthy of the subject or the occasion. It is gratifying to observe 
that in a late note Mr. Gladstone expresses his satisfaction that the 
matter is to be well weighed, and receive full consideration. In a 
Bill for Redistribution, of which I had formed an ideal draft that 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 28th of February last, 


(1) Contemporary Review, May, 1882, p. 733. 
(2) System of Logic, by J. S. Mill, vol. ii. p. 485. 
(3) Election of Representatives, 4th ed. p. 146, et seg. 
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instead of disfranchisement of boroughs, and increase of the members 
in the House, I proposed the enfranchisement of three or four hundred 
other towns in the kingdom, and the diminution of the number of 
members, with a view to more deliberation and less talk. The true 
democratic principle surely is that the people who assemble, whether 
it be in the Acropolis at Athens or on Salisbury Plain, and not the 
people who remain at home, determine the questions before it. It is 
not on the numbers of the population—counting all men, women, 
children, of all ages and capacities—that the electoral powers of the 
localities should be measured, but on the number who actually vote 
at every election. Nothing is more easy and practicable than this 
rule of apportionment; but it seems to be wholly left out of considera- 
tion by all. 

The framers of the Redistribution Bill would seem to have 
regarded the question before them in the point of view in which it 
would be looked upon by candidates, and not that in which it would 
present itself to the electors. The main thought of the ordinary 
candidate is how he can best secure his seat. It is obvious that the 
more completely the constituencies can be impounded and segregated 
the more tractable they necessarily become, and the more readily 
they may be manipulated by the party leaders and managers. The 
pertinacity with which what is called “the element of chance”’ in the 
appropriation of the alternative vote is insisted upon as an objection, 
exhibits clearly that it is only in the light of its effect upon the 
candidates that it is regarded. If, they say, the Liberal voters put 1 
against the name of Brown and 2 against Smith, the necessary quota 
may be given to Brown and Smith may not be elected, as he may not 
have enough votes after Brown’s are put aside. The answer is that 
this, though scarcely possible if their party be strong enough to elect 
two members, is yet one of the accidents of life. You may desire to 
obtain a seat at the opera when all the places are previously taken. 
The object is to be secure that every elector shall, as far as possible, 
obtain the representative he desires. ‘ That,’ says the objector, “ is 
not what I want. I do not care about the electors; my complaint is 
that your plan causes Smith to lose his seat.” 

On the other hand the true object of the independent and conscien- 
tious elector is that he shall be empowered to make the best selection 
according to his judgment, and for this purpose to have the widest 
choice which is practicable. This exercise of judgment, if not wholly 
excluded, is reduced to its smallest possible limit by the proposed 
Redistribution Bill. The thorough electoral discretion which every 
voter should possess will be taken from more than half the people of 
the United Kingdom and be utterly thrown away. The voters in the 
one-member constituency may be canvassed by two or three candi- 
dates seeking the social status of an M.P., in not one of whom the 
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elector may have any confidence. In such circumstances his inclina- 
tion will be to abstain from voting, unless he feels himself compelled 
as a matter of duty to vote for one who, though he may think him 
unfitted for the high position to which he aspires, may yet by his 
election prevent the success of another whom he considers still less 
eligible. 

It is unnecessary to call the serious attention of any who duly 
appreciate the importance of the subject to the suppression and waste 
of intellectual power and deliberate judgment which might be 
gathered and employed in the construction of our governing body, if 
the proposed single-seated system be adopted. It is not merely the 
extinction of the minorities that have given their ‘hearty support to 
the candidate who is outvoted. It is not for them only that pro- 
portional representation is sought, but for all those who, finding them- 
selves unable to aid in the election of any person whom they regard 
as trustworthy and competent for the business of legislation and 
government, will have no inducement to take any part in a political 
struggle in which their efforts can have no useful result. It is not a 
choice of evils, as Mr. Gladstone describes it, which we have to make, 
but a choice of tendencies. 

Adverting to the practicability of the proportional system, and the 
simplicity of its operation, especially by the less educated classes, it 
may be stated that they have been shown by several experiments. 
So long ago as 1869, it was tried in Harvard College, Massachusetts, 
the students taking the names of several authors and poets, and indi- 
cating their preferences, showing in the result the writer who was 
the most popular amongst them.’ Many more recent trials have been 
satisfactorily made. It might be usefully introduced, and become 
an interesting and instructive lesson in our Public Elementary 
Schools. The pupils might be told to express on papers in the 
preferential form, the names of the poets, historians, or others, whom 
they most’ admire ; or, say the trades or occupations in life on which 
they would prefer to enter, or any other object of comparison. It 
might be a valuable exercise in attracting attention and appreciation 
of the greater characters and events in history and science. 

If the single-seated constituencies be not the best system, Mr. 
Gladstorie asks, why does it prevail over the length and breadth of 
the representative world ? The answer is, because the local majorities 
having’ once obtained the control will not part with it, or assent to 
any method of election by which it may be taken from them. Every 
contrivance is resorted to which can tighten their hold and strengthen 
the power of the managers by whom the constituency is manipulated. 
The local parties may be entirely hostile on other matters, but on this 


(1) A copy of the report will be found in the Treatise on the Fection of Representa- 
tives, &c., 4th ed. p. 351. Longmans. 1873. 
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they agree. The authorship of the Redistribution Bill is perhaps truly 
said to be somewhat composite, of the Erckmann-Chatrian kind. It 
is not known how much is due to Mr. Gladstone or to Lord Salisbury, 
but it may not unreasonably be suspected that some part of it is due 
to the influence of Mr. Chamberlain. I believe his name will have 
an honourable place in the history that will record his labours on 
behalf of the merchant seamen, but of the modifications of our con- 
stitutional system which he seems to desire I entertain great dread. 
The electoral and single-member district once established, the attempt 
to introduce the payment of members, thereby to make the domin- 
ance of the majorities irrevocable, will certainly follow. In carrying 
this out Mr. Chamberlain may propose to apply, we will say, a quarter 
or half a million annually of the public revenue for the purpose. It 
is against such a consequence that the public and Parliament should 
be warned, whilst the great changes in our constitution to be made 
by the Redistribution Bill are under consideration. The payment of 
members appears to me one of the gravest of the coming questions. 
Their payment by their several constituencies is perfectly consistent 
with principle, and was a practice which we know existed to the time 
of Andrew Marvell. The position of a Member of the House of 
Commons is now one of praiseworthy ambition to men of public spirit, 
of whom the greater number have no desire for pecuniary advantage. 
Let it once be made a salaried office, and it becomes a means of 
obtaining a maintenance, and thus a temptation to clever adventurers 
who would prefer the excitement and notoriety of political life to the 
quiet toil and comparative obscurity of a professional or mercantile 
occupation, in which they might otherwise be compelled to engage. 
The success of such candidates would ultimately lead to the degrada- 
tion of the House. The experience of General Garfield was no doubt 
enough to teach him its result in the United States on the composition 
of their National Assembly, as expressed in the significant maxim, 
“the spoils to the victors.” It would bring forward candidates to 
whom the seat would be everything, and who to gain it would be 
ready to pander to all kinds of prejudice or folly which promised them 
success. That some would doubtless be still chosen on higher grounds 
would not prevent the deterioration of the House as a whole. 

It is desirable that this question especially should be brought to the 
careful attention of the working classes, who will hereafter have more 
representatives of their own order. The expediency of providing for 
the payment of their expenses is likely to be presented to them in a 
plausible form; but it is important that they should see that their 
true and adequate representation in Parliament is not to be secured, 
but would be retarded in a great measure, by the establishment of a 
salaried Legislature. In the first place, the advocates of State salaries 
for all the members, rich or poor, do not ask for that which the working 
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classes should primarily insist upon, the relief of candidates from the 
official expenses of the election. Thisis an impediment to the candi- 
dature of all who, or whose friends, have not money to spare, and 
one which the present advocates of the Redistribution Bill would, no 
doubt, wish to permanently retain. Its abolition would increase the 
number of candidates, and often probably endanger the influence of 
the caucus. Let our first demand, therefore, be that the official 
expenses of the elections be no longer a burden on the candidate, but 
a charge on, and form a part of the local expenses of the borough or 
district. The door is thus opened to the poor as well as to the rich. 
The next thing to be considered is the manner in which the State 
properly might and should contribute towards the expenses of 
members who, chosen by their constituents to represent them and 
take a part in the national councils, cannot do so without suspending 
the work from which they derive their maintenance. The cost of a 
temporary residence in London during the sitting of Parliament will 
fall heavily on a miner from the north, an artisan from the midlands, 
or a labourer from the south. It would be perfectly just and wise 
that a sum—equal, say, to what Mr. Chamberlain would perhaps 
spend in one year on the salaries of his coadjutors—should be 
expended in providing dwellings free of cost near Westminster Hall 
for any members of insufficient means, or whose constituents sub- 
scribe or are willing to subscribe towards their maintenance, and who 
desire that such accommodation should be afforded to them. There 
is now an unoccupied plot of ground adjacent to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
within five minutes’ walk of the House, which might well be thus 
used. Fifty or more convenient sets of apartments in flats might 
here be erected, and suitably furnished and attended by caretakers. 
They could be let to other persons when not required by members. 
The block might include a general reading-room, and a library con- 
taining all the Parliamentary papers, together with useful books of 
reference. The contributions needed from the constituents, in addi- 
tion to this public, accommodation, would be absolutely insignificant. 
The member will not be likely to have less than two or three thousand 
constituents, and a weekly subscription of a very small coin from 
every one of them, or even from one-half of their number, would 
produce more than the ordinary wages of a workman. This connec- 
tion of the member with the constituents of his class, and their 
knowledge of the distinct share they thus have in the national 
government, is calculated to promote a sense of responsibility, and to 
direct attention to political questions, the effect of which will not 
fail to be generally of an elevating character. It is tolerably certain 
that, if there were a State salary for the members, the chances of suc- 
cess of the candidates of the working class would be reduced. The 
majorities, composed of other classes in the localities, would put for- 
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ward their impecunious protégés, who, whatever their pretence of a 
regard for the interests of labourers, would have no real sympathy 
with them. Their needs and requirements are best known to those 
who have felt them, and they will not fail to find worthy representa- 
tives from among themselves. 

Assuming that the Redistribution Bill now before Parliament must 
be taken as the basis of any measure which both parties will adopt, 
let us see what amendments may still be made, or what measures 
taken to avert or diminish its evils. Cannot the inhabitants of the 
greater cities and towns—Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, and others—be awakened to the magnitude of the present crisis 
in their local and municipal life, and be induced to arise and protest 
against their proposed vivisection ? Instead of submitting to be par- 
celled out in so many divisions of streets, let them demand of Parlia- 
ment the preservation of their integral existence, and the power of 
electing according to their discretion, on the proportional method, the 
vandidates they prefer from among all who offer themselves for their 
city or town. For the preservation of the political status of Liver- 
pool, connected, as it is, with my earliest associations and labours on 
subjects of public import, I would earnestly plead. In the library of 
the Athenzeum there, which owed its foundation to their illustrious 
townsman, the historian of the Medici, I gathered materials for a 
publication in support of one of the first of the legislative attempts 
of Mr. Huskisson to promote commercial freedom. This was at a 
time when steam power was yet in its carly development, and the 
tunnel of the railway was being made which was to connect Liverpool 
with Manchester. If Liverpool had then been divided into wards, 
would any of them have been represented by Canning or Huskisson ? 
For the nine seats to be appropriated to Liverpool, there would pro- 
bably be many candidates having more or less claims to the public 
confidence, from whom the voters, under the proportional system, with 
the single and alternative vote, might elect the members whom the 
several quotas of voters respectively think most worthy to represent 
their great and enterprising city and population. Why should such an 
exercise of their mental powers be denied to the inhabitants of this 
and other local communities? Surely the inhabitants of Dublin and 
Belfast, and the provinces of Ireland, are likely to be more truly 
represented if they are permitted to associate themselves voluntarily, 
than by their separation and confinement within limited boundaries, 
thereby leaving them everywhere in the power of the majority. 

The greatest blow to any expectation of bringing to the business 
of election all the valuable elements which exist and might be col- 
lected and utilised, is the intended division of the metropolis. It is 
to the voluntary associations which might be formed out of the vast 
population, viewed in its imperial, professional, educational, and 
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other multitudinous aspects, gathered together in this national 
centre, that I have always looked as the constituencies which would 
under the proportional system be represented by the most distin- 
guished and able men in the kingdom. Dealing with this subject, a 
quarter of a century ago I ventured to point to the possibility of a 
time when foreigners would behold in the members representing the 
metropolis ‘‘a condensed picture of the greatness of our country, and 
recognise in it a triumphant display of the dignity and excellence of 
its institutions.’ Is it impossible that instead of the arbitrary 
grouping together of persons, without any common standard or con- 
ception of the merits or qualifications of the candidate that should be 
chosen, but solely on the ground that they are registered as voters in 
the same neighbourhood, there may be substituted a power of indi- 
vidual association and concurrence resulting from their application 
of the moral and intellectual tests to which those who seek to become 
members of Parliament should be subjected ? 

Whether any attempt to prevent the waste of so much of the best 
intellect of the country be or be not successful, let the nation have in 
future the aid of women, as well as men, in the work of election. We 
have here an element the importance of which has never, in the popu- 
lar mind, been justly estimated. We know that vast numbers amongst 
them are engaged in unselfish and praiseworthy labours for the relief 
of suffering and distress and the elevation of the poor. Let them, no 
longer excluded from the franchise, be empowered to bring to bear 
their appreciation of public merit, and their desire for the good, the 
improvement, and happiness of the people, in aid of the great task of 
selecting the most worthy to represent them. On the value of this 
addition to the constituencies, to say nothing of the injustice of the 
exclusion, let us listen to some of the last words of Mr. Fawcett when 
addressing his constituents in the Town Hall, Shoreditch, in April 
last : “‘ There is not a subject discussed in Parliament:in which women 
are not as deeply interested as men. War not only brings to them 
its burdens, but it’ often brings the sorrow and anguish of a desolated 
home; the widowed mother may be made childless, the: sister may 
mourn a brother who will be seen no more. Social questions are 
likely to engage an increasing share of the attention of Parliament, 
and.is there any social question in which women: are not deeply con- 
cerned? Education is a not less priceless blessing to them than it is 
to men.” There could not be a more powerful appeal from the voice 
that is gone. Whatever else may be done or omitted, let us not be 
without the ameliorating influences of the votes of women at- the 
general elections of the future. 

Tuomas Hare. 


(1) Election of Representatives, &c., 4th ed. p. 213. Longmans. 1873. 
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A PIOUS LEGEND EXAMINED. 


THE article contributed by Principal Tulloch to the last number of 
this Review is one among several recent proofs that Coleridge’s 
reputation as a “ spiritual thinker,” to use the writer’s expression, is 
still regarded with a jealous reverence by many men still living. 
As I have been accused in some quarters with having unduly dis- 
paraged it, I avail myself with pleasure of the opportunity kindly 
afforded me by the Editor of amplifying the views which I have 
perhaps too briefly expressed on this subject elsewhere. 

What, to begin with, is the exact meaning of the expression, “a 
spiritual thinker”? I do not complain that it is a particularly 
vague or indefinite expression ; on the contrary, I am quite ready to 
admit that if its proper force be given to the substantive as well as to 
the adjective, the phrase will serve to define, with a good deal more 
precision than is common, the true capacity in which Coleridge must, 
for the purposes of this discussion, be exclusively regarded. Only it 
is necessary to stipulate that the substantive sha// get its proper 
foree assigned to-it as well as the adjective; it is necessary to insist 
that the element of reasoned and systematic thought in Coleridge’s 
religious speculations shall be treated as no less important than their 
spirituality ; and this is exactly what Coleridgians as a rule refuse or 
neglect to do. They cannot long descant upon the theology of their 
master without dropping its doctrinal ingredient altogether, and 
falling back upon the fervour of the aspirations which abound in 
it, the sublimity of the language in which it often expresses itself, 
the depth and wealth of the emotional experiences to which it testifies. 
But this, I submit, is simply giving up Coleridge as a -religious 
thinker, at least in that strict sense of the expression which one half 
of their habitual: exaltations of him in this capacity mplies. It is 
giving him‘up ds a religious thinker in the sense of a religious 
philosopher. Religious thinking of the detached and unsystematic 
kind is, of course, to be found in more or’ less abundance, and some- 
times of very penetrating quality, in the utterances of every devout 
and intelligent mind. Such utterances are never all ejaculations— 
precatory, or laudatory, or what not. David is spiritual thinker as well 
as spiritual poet; so, and even more emphatically, is the:author of the 
Book of Job ; so is the author of the Imitatio.. In all of these, among 
prayers and thanksgivings and lamentations,we find thoughts profound, 
luminous and awakening, upon the Divine essence, upon the nature of 
man, upon the tangled scheme of things, upon the mysterious purpose 
of the ages. But the disciples of Coleridge would be far from content 
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with ascribing to him only that kind of “ spiritual thinkership””’ which 
such scattered reflections and meditations would attest. Their claim 
for their master is that he was a thinker on divine things, in the 
sonse in which not David, but Pascal, was such a thinker; or rather in 
the sense in which Pascal would have earned this title had he lived 
to systematise—as Coleridge did partially in his lifetime, and as was 
more elaborately done for him after his death—the philosophy of 
conduct and belief which may be evolved from his detached reflec- 
tions. They claim, in a word, a place of commanding dignity and 
authority for Coleridge asa religious philosopher, as a teacher to whom 
they owe a much desired philosophico-religious synthesis—as a 
ductor dubitantum, in fact, who succeeded by an’ entirely new and 
irrefragable dialectic method in giving the doubters of his own and 
even of a subsequent generation a reason for the Christian faith that 
was struggling within them. 

This is a perfectly plain and intelligible proposition; and though 
it did not and does not seem to me a demonstrable one, I feel that it 
would be presumptuous on my part to lay any great stress on an 
opinion contested by so many much better authorities. All I contend 
for is that the position should be supported by relevant evidence : 
surely no very exorbitant condition, but one nevertheless which 
has been in scarcely any recent instance observed. Nearly all the 
adverse judgments which I have met with upon my own humble 
efforts to estimate the spiritual teaching of Coleridge are open to this 
observation. Their arguments do not invite an answer, for the simple 
reason that they are not arguments addressed to the point in issue. 
That point in issue was whether, in a certain monograph upon 
Coleridge, the meaning, value, and success of that great man’s theo- 
logical, or rather philosophico-theological, teachings had or had not 
been imperfectly apprehended and inadequately measured. Now, 
attempts have been made to prove the affirmative of this thesis by 
such propositions as the following :—(1) that Coleridge deeply 
influenced a certain school of Anglican mystics; (2) that the late 
Mr. Mill said that, with the exception of Bentham, “ no Englishman 
of recent date has left his impress so deeply in the opinion and mental 
tendencies of those among us who attempt to enlighten their practice 
by philosophical ”’ (not a word about re/igious) “ meditation ;”” (3) that 
Mr. Charles Buller, “a sceptic and man of the world, when speaking 
in the House of Commons on the Pension List, used language to the 
same effect as that of Mr. Mill;” (4) that Mr. Charles Buller 
expressed to Sir Edward Strachey “his sense of the great value of 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection as a method of thought, though he was 
not interested ” (this is surely rather an important qualification) “in 
his theology as such.” Three out of the four above irrelevancies are 
taken from a letter of Sir Edward Strachey, addressed to a weekly 
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periodical. It would be invidious to assign any original authorship 
to such commonplaces as (5) that Coleridge had an extraordinary 
grasp of moral and spiritual problems; (6) that all he wrote about 
religion (as, indeed, about everything else) abounded in deeply 
suggestive thoughts; (7) that the language in which he clothes his 
thoughts is suffused by a flow of religious emotion which would of 
itself account for its extraordinary effect upon devout minds; (8) 
that he is master of an eloquence which sometimes rises into sublimity. 
This is really no caricature of the ordinary mode in which Coleridgians 
conduct the controversy. It does not at all exaggerate their tranquil 
indifference to the point to be proved. And yet if any one had 
challenged the fundamental position of Positivism, or the theory that 
the moral depravity of the expiring century is exclusively responsible 
for the appearance in the heavens of a new and abnormally offensive 
kind of cloud, it would hardly have been thought relevant to reply 
to the first challenge, that Mr. Frederic Harrison is a writer of 
remarkable eloquence; or to the second, that no one has ever 
approached Mr. Ruskin in magical descriptions of nature. Did 
Coleridge, ay or no, construct a philosophy of Christianity which 
was at once new and true and accepted and permanent? That is the 
question ; and it is the affirmative of it, and of every constituent of 
it, which the Coleridgian has got to prove. His contention ‘is that 
Coleridge invented a new philosophical synthesis of the religious and 
intellectual elements in human nature, that it was so obviously and 
convincingly true as to be at once accepted by a great number of 
contemporary minds, and that it still subsists as the rational basis of 
much subsequent Christian belief. That, I repeat, is the contention 
of the Coleridgians; but I must say that never and nowhere, until 
the appearance of Principal Tulloch’s paper in these pages last month, 
have I seen any genuine attempt to develop and establish it. 

Not that Principal Tulloch would limit Coleridge’s services as a 
spiritual teacher to the establishment of a philosophical basis for 
religion. That is the minimum of the claims which a disciple of 
Coleridge must put forward, and this particular disciple—if one 
ought so to describe him—advances considerably more. He credits 
the author of the Aids to Reflection with having, in the Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit, adjusted the respective claims of criticism and 
inspiration, and, in the volume On the Constitution of Church and 
State,’ propounded the true theory of civil and ecclesiastical relations. 
On both of these claims I should for the present prefer to reserve 
detailed comment, contenting myself in this place with remarking 


1 Principal Tulloch makes two complaints against me with respect to this work: 
one (p. 13, note) that I strangely commend it as “ yielding a more characteristic flavour 
of the author’s style” than the Aids to Reflection; the other (p. 24), that I never 
mention it at all. I feel sure that so candid a critic will not seek to convict me on both 
charges. For myself, I plead guilty to the former only. 
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that the only serious question which could arise with regard to them 
is whether the views propounded by Coleridge in the two volumes in 
question can be regarded as in any sense peculiar to his specific 
religious teaching. It is on the first and by far the most important 
of the three claims that the whole controversy hinges. Principal 
Tulloch rightly puts it in the forefront of his dissertation, and devotes 
the largest amount of his space to expounding and fortifying it. 
Let me examine as briefly as may be the heads of his argument. 

First and chiefly, he says, in the Aids to Reflection, “Coleridge may 
be said to have transformed and renewed the current ideas of his 
time about religion.”” That, I may pause to admit, is unquestionably 
true ; but, as we shall see when we come to examine with Principal 
Tulloch what these current ideas were, it is saying very little: it is 
at any rate not saying nearly as much as the case of the Coleridgians 
requires. Given the dominance of a narrow, hard, essentially unin- 
tellectual school of religious thought at the time when the Aids to 
Reflection appeared, and the sudden shock communicated to the 
“current ideas’ from the impact upon them of so broad, sympathetic, 
and powerful a mind might well—indeed, must inevitably—have 
“ transformed and renewed” them. The personal magnetism of such 
a mind would do this, apart from the substance of the ideas engendered 
in and imparted by it. The influence was new; but the ideas need 
not be, nor were they, as Principal Tulloch candidly admits. No 
one, he says, knew better than Coleridge himself that there was 
nothing new in his “ Platonic Realism,” It was merely a restoration 
of the old metaphysic which had preceded the “ mechanical systems ”’ 
that became dominant in the reign of Charles II. He himself con- 
stantly claims to do nothing more than repeat the principles of 
Hooker, of Henry Moore, of John Smith, and Leighton, of all of 
whom he spoke as “ Platonising divines.” No; the novelty was not 
in the ideas themselves, but in the method of their employment. 
The “ religious teaching of Coleridge came upon his generation as a 
new breath, not merely or mainly because he revived these ancient 
principles, but because he vitalised anew their application to Chris- 
tianity, so as to transform it from a mere creed or collection of articles 
into a living mode of thought embracing all human activity.” 

Here, then, we seem to have reached something definite. Cole- 
ridge’s teaching transformed and renewed the current ideas of his 
time about religion ; but that in itself was not much. For the ideas 
of his time about religion were the Evangelical ideas; they were the 
commonplaces of a theory which affected to sever the religious entirely 
from the intellectual life; and any attempt, therefore, whether well 
or ill directed, to intellectualise religion was bound, if it attained any 
measure of acceptance at all, to transform and renew the ideas in 
question. It proves nothing as to the soundness or unsoundness of 
a particular philosophy that it upsets conceptions from which all 
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philosophy whatever is excluded. But it is going a good deal farther 
than this to say that in the philosophy in question ancient principles 
were so applied as to “ transform Christianity from a mere creed or 
collection of articles into a living mode of thought embracing all 
human activity.” This, although stated in terms of the religious 
rather than of the philosophical vocabulary, may well be the effected 
union of religion and philosophy of which we are in search. 
Naturally, therefore, one proceeds with heightened curiosity to the 
account of the method by which this transformation of Christianity 
was brought about. But alas! Principal Tulloch is here as disap- 
pointing as other Coleridgians. His very next sentence, indeed, 
disappoints. ‘‘ Coleridge,” he says, “was no mere metaphysician.”’ 
Yes; but this is the very point at which one expects the meta- 
physician to come in. In his place, however, appears a very different 
character, “the student of spiritual life quickened by a peculiarly 
vivid and painful experience.” Excellent as such an experience may 
be for a religious monitor, it is surely as bad a preparation as possible 
for a philosophical inquirer. Give a man a sufficiently vivid and 
painful experience of the facts of his spiritual nature and as a rule 
he will abandon all attempts at philosophy, and take refuge in a 
purely supra-rational, or, as some unfriendly critics might describe 
it, a purely superstitious creed. If he still continues to rationalise he 
will be irresistibly, though perhaps unconsciously, attracted towards 
particular doctrines in the ratio, not of their intellectual reasonable- 
ness, but of their consolatory power. This, however, by the way ; 
we come in due time to an exposition of Coleridge’s philosophico-theo- 
logical work in terms of philosophy ; and here, if a lay critic may say 
as much, without impertinence, of the work of a theologian, the 
general theological bearings of the A/ds to Reflection seem to me to be 
accurately and exhaustively pointed out. But then I cannot see that 
the book has any claim to be ranked, at least by men who read it as 
Principal Tulloch evidently does read it, that is to say, with the same 
metaphysical reservations which his language seems naturally to 
imply, as in any sense an organon of religion at all. I cannot sce 
that Coleridge did in this work, or in all his religious works taken 
together, ‘make Christian doctrine alive to the reason as well as the 
conscience, tenable as a philosophy as well as an evangel;’’ or at least 
that he performed this valuable service for anybody who needed to 
have it performed for him—for anybody, in other words, whose reason 
had not already accomplished the even more difficult feat of assimi- 
lating the transcendental dogmas of the Coleridgian metaphysic. 

For what are the conditions which such a work as Coleridge is 
credited with accomplishing must fulfil? They could hardly, I 
imagine, be better stated than they are by Principal Tulloch in 
defining the twofold character of the work which Coleridge had to 
do. ‘He had to maintain on the one hand the essential divinity of 
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man, that ‘there is more in him than can be rationally referred 
to the life of nature and the mechanism of organisation,’ and on the 
other hand to show that this higher life of the spirit is throughout 
rational—that it is superstition and not true religion which professes 
to resolve ‘men’s faith and practice’ into the illumination of such a 
spirit as they can give no account of, such as does not enlighten their 
reason or enable them to render their doctrine intelligible to others. 
He fights, in short, alike against materialistic negation and credulous 
enthusiasm.” 

Precisely. Well, what is the philosophic basis on which he rests 
the essential divinity, or, in other words, the spirituality of man ? 
Simply on the existence of will. “If there be aught spiritual in 
man the will must be such. If there be a will there must be spiri- 
tuality in man.” He assumes both positions, as+*Principal Tulloch 
admits ; but of course one cannot complain of that. A metaphysic 
of religion cannot be free from metaphysical difficulties; and the 
utmost that can be demanded of any philosophisation of Christianity 
is that it shall contain no more “antinomics of the reason” than 
philosophy has already encountered for herself. Neither free-will 
nor ne¢essity is in itself conceivable ; but logically, of course, there 
is no intermediate theory of human action, and Coleridge was as 
much entitled to base his theology on the free-will theory as 
Jonathan Edwards was to base his upon its opposite. It is by the 
use which he makes of the assumption that his claims to have con- 
structed a philosophic organon of religion must be judged. What, 
then, is his next step? His next step after positing the will as free 
is to make certain propositions concerning it, which, though no doubt 
all of them quite unimpeachable from the theological point of view, 
appear to me altogether to efface the distinctive lines of what one 
had understood to be his philosophical doctrine. ‘I profess a deep 
conviction,” he writes, ‘that man is a fallen creature, not by accident 
of bodily constitution or any other cause, but as diseased in his will, 
in that will which is the true and only strict synonym of the word 
‘I,’ or the intelligent self. Man being diseased in his will, he 
cannot act righteously of himself. Every true Christian must attri- 
bute his distinction not in any degree to himself, not to ‘his own 
resolves and strivings,’ ‘his own will and understanding,’ still less 
to ‘his own comparative excellence;’ but to God, the Being in 
whom the promise of life originated, upon whom its fulfilment 
depends.” But surely the seeker after truth, who may have thus far 
thought that Coleridge was leading him to religious truth by the 
winding but still traversable paths of a rational philosophy, will at 
this point come to a halt, and decline to follow his guide down the 
alley which he is just entering. ‘ You may lead me,” he will say 
stoutly, “‘in any other direction you like, but that I know of my own 
knowledge is the road to nowhere. It is a cul-de-sac, for I have tried 
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it before. It leads you straight to the ‘grace’ controversy, and 
when you once get into that—well, you know the only way of 
quitting it.” 
‘* Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 


About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same way that ir I went.” 


Seriously, what is to be said of a religious philosophy which begins 
by assuming the freedom of the will, and then, quite carelessly and 
casually, as it were, proceeds to limit its freedom to an extent just 
sufficient to let in the whole of that interminable controversy which 
has driven men on one side into sceptical materialism, on the other 
into irrational mysticism, the very two enemies against whom Cole- 
ridge, as we have been rightly told, was equally at war? There is a 
certain naiveté in Principal Tulloch’s remark that “ here ” (that is, in 
his theory of righteousness) ‘ Coleridge joins the Evangelical school, 
as, indeed, every school of living Christian truth.”’ To be sure he 
does; but then what becomes of his claim to have corrected the 
Evangelical notion that Christianity is ‘something superadded to the 
highest life of humanity,” rather than “the perfect development of 
that life” ? Why, by Coleridge’s own admission, Christianity, “the 
distinction of a Christian,” is ‘something superadded to the highest 
life of humanity,” that something being the Divine grace. Of what 
avail was it for him to show that “ man is essentially a religious 
being, having a definite spiritual constitution,” if man is just as 
dependent for practical religion, for righteousness, on certain mystical 
impulses communicated ab extra, as any vessel of wrath or grace to 
which the most mechanical of Calvinist theologians ever degraded 
him ? 

So much for Coleridge’s theosophy in its application to the practical 
side of Christianity. At its very outset, as we have seen, it trips 
over the free-will and grace controversy, and entangles itself in that 
very mysticism which it professed to translate into terms of the reason. 
Let us now inquire what success appear to attend it on the strictly 
doctrinal side. And here, of course, a disciple of this philosophy may 
fairly stipulate that no unreasonable demands be made upon it. No 
philosophy can, of course, be expected to rationalise the transcendental 
dogmas of the Church, so as to reduce them to the fully compre- 
hensible axioms and definitions of an ordinary human science. Evit 
in mysteria is just as true of philosophy as it is of religion. It would 
be absurd to object to the Coleridgian system that it fails to bring 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, &c., 
within the grasp of the human understanding. It is enough if the 
approaches to these dogmas are made easier by that system, enough 
if the dogmas themselves can be commended to acceptance as theo- 
logical incomprehensibilities by an exhibition of their analogy to 
VOL. XXXVII. N.8. R 
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those conclusions in the metaphysical order which the mind is no 
more able to reject than it is to comprehend them. The relations 
between the subject and object, for instance, lead back the metaphy- 
sician into impenetrable mystery. The modes of interaction between 
mind and matter are not only in themselves incomprehensible, but it 
can be demonstrated (in some philosophies, indeed, it is assumed as self- 
evident) that the mind possesses no organ of cognition wherewith to 
comprehend them. Yet we are absolutely compelled to assume 
certain relations between mind and matter, between the subject and 
the object, and to formulate propositions concerning them, which 
in reality convey no more “ graspable” conception to the human 
understanding ‘than does the dogma of the Trinity. If Coleridge, 
then, could have succeeded in showing (as indeetl it was clearly his 
plan and intention to show) that the human mind is driven to the 
acceptance of these incomprehensibles in theology by an intellectual 
necessity analogous to that which constrains it to accept the incompre- 
hensibles of metaphysics, the claim of the Coleridgians on behalf of 
their master might be allowed. But how stands the case? Let us 
take the first, greatest, and most mysterious of all the Christian 
dogmas, that of the Trinity, and examine Coleridge’s method of 
dealing with it as exhibited in the elaborate exposition of his disciple, 
Mr. Green. 

Having deduced the idea of God from man’s consciousness of “an 
individual will perpetually affirming itself,” Mr. Green proceeds (after 
Coleridge) to evolve the idea of the Trinity, by what he considers an 
equally necessary process, from two of the invariable accompaniments 
of that introspective act whereby a man becomes conscious of himself. 
“For as in our consciousness,” he proceeds, “we are under the 
necessity of distinguishing the relation of ‘myself’ now as the 
subject thinking, and now as the object contemplated in the manifold 
of thought, so we might express the relations in the divine instance 
as Deus subjectivus and Deus objectivus—that is the Absolute Subjec- 
tivity or Supreme Will uttering itself as, and contemplating itself in, 
the Absolute Objectivity or plenitude of Being eternally and causa- 
tively realised in his Personality. Whence it follows,” he goes on to 
argue, “that the idea of God the Father as necessarily involves the 
idea of God the Son as the ‘I’ who, as the thinking subject, contem- 
plate myself, implies the contemplated ‘Me’ as the object thought of. 
Again, the man who reflects on the fact of his consciousness, which 
discloses to him the unavoidable opposition of object and subject in 
the self of which he is conscious, cannot fail to see that the conscious 
mind requires not only the distinction in order to the act of reflection 
in itself, but the continual sense of the relative nature of the distinc- 
tion and of the eternal oneness of the mind itself.”” Hence, runs the 
argument, the idea of the first Two Persons as necessarily involves the 
idea of the Third Person as the contemplation of the “Me” by the 
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“‘T” implies the perpetual consciousness that the contemplator and 
the contemplated—the “I” and “ Me ”—are one. 

Such is the nature of Coleridge’s endeavour to show that the idea 
t of the Trinity is involved in the idea of God, and arises out of it by 
an implication as necessary as that which connects together the 
three phases of consciousness above described as attendant upon every 
self-contemplative act of the individual mind. And such an endea- 
vour is undoubtedly conceived in the true rationalistic spirit. 
Nothing, I quite admit, could have been more effective for Coleridge’s 
purpose, a more genuine realisation of his plan, than to have shown 
that the normal act of self-contemplation involved a mystery as pro- 
found as, and not essentially differing from, the mystery of the 
Trinity. But has he done so? Can any one seriously say that the 
Trinitarian dogma is made—I will not say more comprehensible, for 
that would be to use misleading language ; but, a more readily accept- 
able incomprehensibility—by the process above recited. In other 
words, is the acceptance of it really proved to entail no greater effort 
on the human mind than it is every moment exerting in the act of 
reflection upon itself ? I cannot understand how any one can maintain 
such a proposition. Surely the process of analogical reasoning above 
set forth is on the face of it open to the alternative objection that 
it proves either too much for metaphysics or too little for theology— 
that if it really establishes the doctrine of the Trinity, it attributes a 
triune personality to every human being; and that unless it does 
attribute such a personality to man it cannot have any relevance to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, at least as understood by orthodox theologians. 
That the Divine mind when engaged in the act of self-contemplation 
must be conceived under three redations is doubtless as true as that 
the human mind when so engaged must be so conceived ; but that 
these three relations are so many objective rea/itics is a proposition 
which surely cannot be affirmed in one case without implicitly 
affirming it in the other. For aught I know, the distinction between 
a relation and a person may have been indifferent to Coleridge ; but 
it is impossible for him or for any one else to contend that orthodox 
Christianity regards the two terms as convertible in connection 
with this particular doctrine, or in other words, that it is orthodox to 
think of the Trinity as a mere triplicity of relations. And indeed it 
is not open to Coleridge so to treat these terms in their application 
to the next of the great Christian dogmas. 

We can see this clearly enough in what Principal Tulloch has to 
say about the connection of Coleridge’s views on the Trinity with his 
views on the Atonement. Of his Trinitarianism Principal Tulloch 
observes, certainly with no excessive rashness, that it has been 
“supposed ” to be the “ most transcendental and so to speak Neo- 
Platonist of all his doctrines.” But “truly speaking,” he adds, 
“his Trinitarianism, like his doctrine of Election, is a moral rather 
R 2 
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than a speculative truth. The Trinitarian idea was indeed true 
to him notionally . ... but the truer and more urgent spiritual 
basis of the doctrine of the Trinity, even to his own mind, was not its 
rational but its moral necessity. Christ could only be a Saviour as 
being divine. Salvation is a divine work. The idea of redemp- 
tion involves belief in the divinity of our Lord. And our Lord’s 
divinity again involves the Trinitarian idea, because in and through 
this idea alone the Divinity of Christ can be received without breach 
of the unity of the Godhead.” I will not pause to notice the extra- 
ordinarily mystical import of this last hard saying, but will simply 
ask whether the admissions in the passage above quoted do not 
amount to a surrender of the whole Coleridgian case. They surely 
point to a total dissociation of those two elements in Christianity, 
the rational and the moral (or more properly speaking the emotional), 
which Coleridge was supposed to have victoriously united. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that when a philosopher whose self-proposed task 
is to show, not only as against infidelity, that the existence of God is 
to be deduced from the constitution of the human mind, but, as 
against Socinianism, that the existence of a triune Deity is also to be 
so deduced—it seems to me, I say, that when a philosopher committed 
to this undertaking lays down the proposition that “the idea of 
Redemption involves belief in the divinity of our Lord,” he is either 
representing a mere deliverance of the emotions as an information of 
the mind, or he is virtually reciting an identical proposition, itself 
based upon an assumption which those whom he is supposed to be 
addressing would deny. No doubt there is a certain idea of the 
Redemption, which “ of necessity involves the divinity of Christ ;”’ 
but that idea is one which cannot by any ingenuity of analysis 
be shown to belong to the original constitution of the human mind, 
or to arise by necessary implication, or to be deducible by analogy, 
therefrom. It is, in other words, essentially an idea which pre- 
supposes a certain purely moral or emotional impression of the 
nature of sin and of the relations established between the Deity and 
mankind by the existence of sin. This Coleridgian dictum there- 
fore can only be made formally true by becoming materially illicit, as 
conceived in terms of another organ than that of the understanding. 
If by “the idea”’ of redemption involving the divinity of our Lord 
is meant “my own,” the Coleridgian idea, then the proposition is 
true but valueless: for the reason that this Coleridgian idea is not 
evolved by those processes to which its author undertook to confine 
himself. If, on the other hand, “the idea” is to be understood as 
extending to other theories of the Redemption, as for instance, the 
Socinian, then manifestly the proposition is not intellectually true. 
That an idea of the Redemption may exist, and exist too in an 
intensely reverent mind without involving a belief in the divinity of 
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Christ, is proved by Coleridge’s personal experience between the dates 
of his conversion to and his abandonment of Unitarianism. 

It is, however, time to pause. Whether I shall be deemed to have 
established my point is a question upon which I will not venture to 
speculate ; but those whom I may have failed to convince I should 
despair of convincing by further examination of the point. That 
Coleridge was a great writer on religious subjects no one in his senses 
would deny. That he had reflected profoundly on such subjects, and 
that he flashes light here and there upon their darkest recesses, is 
only an illustration of the wider truth that he was in the habit of 
reflecting profoundly on all subjects that came under his mental 
notice at all, and that he never failed to illuminate them in the same 
penetrating if fitful»way. But that he was a great spiritual thinker, 
in the sense of a great religious philosopher, who so succeeded in 
connecting and co-ordinating the doctrines of theology with certain 
necessary metaphysical conceptions of the human mind as to enable, 
if not to compel, everybody who has once grasped the conceptions to 
accept the doctrines—this I cannot for a moment bring myself to 
admit. Nor do I see how the claim can be justified out of the 
published or bequeathed disquisitions of a writer who, while under- 
taking to build us a religion out of the materials of philosophy, is 
continually borrowing mortar from the theologian, and is occasionally 
compelled even to apply to him for bricks. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the origin of that opposite 
conviction to which some contemporary writers—I do not here mean 
Principal Tulloch—have lately given such indignant expression. 
The growth of a “Coleridge legend” is easy enough to explain. 
Apart from Coleridge’s fame as a poet, as a critic, as a discourser, as 
a writer of “‘impassioned prose,”’ he possessed the additional attraction 
of a singular intellectual and spiritual history. A Unitarian who had 
gradually brought himself to embrace the whole body of Anglican 
doctrines, and even to become their energetic defender, was naturally 
an object of curiosity to Unitarians, and of sympathetic interest to 
Anglicans of what was afterwards called the Broad Church School. 
It is natural that men of this latter class, mistaking indirect intel- 
lectual stimulus—as so often happens—for direct dogmatic instruc- 
tion, should have created and handed down a tradition of Coleridge 
as a teacher capable of doing entirely for other men what, in fact, he 
only partially did for themselves. 

The most famous of these disciples, however, appears to me to have 
been prefigured in his master. Mr. Matthew Arnold has humorously 
described the late Mr. Maurice as “ beating the bush with profound 
emotion, but never starting the hare.’’ Coleridge beat more and 
thicker bushes than Mr. Maurice, and with emotion even more 
profound. But if he really did start the hare its flight has been so 
swift as altogether to elude my unpractised eye. H. D. Tratu. 
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IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. 
[V.—THE NATIVE STATES. 


Ir was not my design when I began these essays to venture any 
opinion with regard to the semi-independent States of the empire. 
They were a subject indeed of great interest to me, but one on which 
I would rather have withheld my views until I had acquired a fuller 
and more general knowledge, for my personal experience last winter 
was practically limited to the single State of Hyderabad, and I had 
been compelled by want of time to forego projected visits to the 
Mahratta principalities, Baroda, Gwalior, or Indore, or to take more 
than a passing glance at those of Rajputana. Circumstances, however, 
within the last two months have turned public attention, both Indian 
and English, unexpectedly in the direction of the “ native States,” and 
there are signs in the air, or rather, I should say in the public press, 
which would seem to betoken that the Imperial policy towards some 
of the feudatory princes is about to assume a new shape of activity, 
so that I am tempted to go farther than I intended, and to add what 
I know about these princes and their relations with the empire to 
the rest of my Indian impressions. 

Speaking generally, the interest attaching to the native States is 
twofold for the political observer. They present in the first place a 
picture, instructive if not entirely accurate, of the India of past days, 
and so serve in some measure as landmarks and records of the changes 
for good and evil our rule has caused. And, secondly, they afford 
indications of the real capacity for self-government possessed by the 
indigenous races. When one has seen a native court, with its old 
world etiquettes, its ordered official hierarchies, and its fixed notions, 
one learns something, which no amount of reading could teach, about 
the tradition of paternal government long swept away in Madras and 
Bengal. One recdgnises how much there was that was good in the past 
in the harmonious relations of governors and governed, in the personal 
connection of princes and peoples, in the tolerance which gave to each 
caste and creed its recognised position in the social family. One is 
surprised to find how naturally such adverse elements as the Hindu 
Brahmin and the Mohammedan nobleman lay down together under a 
system which precluded class rivalry, and how tolerant opinion was 
in all the practical details of life. One does not readily imagine from 
the mere teaching of history the reason which should place a Mussul- 
man from Lucknow in command of the army of a Rajput prince, or 
a Hindu statesman in the position of vizier to a Nizam of the 
Deccan. Yet seeing, one understands these things, and one recog- 
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nises in them something of the natural law existing between “the 
creatures of the flood and field” which makes it impossible “their 
strife should last.” In the traditional life of ancient India there was 
an astonishing tolerance now changed to intolerance, an astonishing 
order in face of occasional disorder, and a large material content- 
ment which neither war nor the other insecurities of life permanently 
affected. It is impossible, too, after having visited a native court, to 
maintain that the Indian natives are incapable of indigenous govern- 
ment. The fact which proves the contrary exists too palpably before 
one’s eyes. The late Sir Salar Jung was as distinctly a statesman as 
Lawrence or Dalhousie; and among the Mahrattas there are not a 
few diwans to be found in office capable of discharging almost any 
public function. 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that in all that constitutes 
intellectual life the India of old days, as represented in the still inde- 
pendent States, was far more than a century behind the India of our 
day. Mental culture is at the lowest ebb in the capitals of the native 
princes. They possess neither schools on any large plan, nor public 
libraries, nor are books printed in them nor newspapers published. 
I was astonished to find how in the centre of busy intellectual India 
large flourishing towns were to be found completely isolated from 
all the world, absorbed in their own local affairs, and intellectually 
asleep. At certain of the native courts history is still represented by 
the reciter of oral traditions, letters by the court poet, and science by 
professors of astrology; while the general politics of the empire 
hardly affect, even in a remote degree, the mass of the unlettered 
citizens. Last winter’s storm over Lord Ripon’s internal policy left 
the native States absolutely unmoved. There is both good and bad 
in this. 

With regard to their material prosperity, as contrasted with British 
India, I can only speak to what I have seen. The territories of the 
native princes are for the most part not the most fertile tracts of 
India; and one cannot avoid a suspicion that their comparative 
poverty has been the cause of their continued immunity from annex- 
ation. Nearly the whole of the rich irrigated ricelands of the 
peninsula are now British territory; and the estates of the Nizam, 
and the two great Mahratta princes Holkar and Scindia, comprise a 
large amount of untilled jungle. These countries possess no sea- 
ports or navigable rivers, and their arable tracts are not of the 
first order of productiveness, while the Rajput princes are lords of 
districts almost wholly desert. It would be therefore misleading to 
compare the material wealth of the peasantry in any of these States 
with those of Bengal or the rich lands of the Madras coast, for the 
conditions of life in them are not the same. But, poor land compared 
with poor land, I think the comparison would not be unfavourable 
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to the native States. I was certainly struck in passing from the British 
Deccan below Raichore into the Nizam’s Deccan with certain signs of 
better conditions in the latter. Most of the Nizam’s villages contain 
something in the shape of a stone house belonging to the head man. 
The flocks of goats, alone found in the Madras Presidency, are 
replaced by flocks of sheep; and one sees here and there a farmer 
superintending his labourers on horseback, a sight the British Deccan 
never shows. In the few villages of the Nizam which I entered I 
found at least this advantage over the others, that there was no debt, 
while I was assured that the mortality during the great Deccan 
famine was far less severe in the Nizam’s than in Her Majesty’s 
territory. . 

It must not, however, be supposed that in any of the native States 
the ancient economy of India has been preserved in its integrity. 
Free trade has not spared them more than the rest. Their traditional 
industries have equally been ruined, and they suffer equally from 
the salt monopoly; while in some of them the British system of 
assessing the land revenue at its utmost rate, and levying the taxes 
in coin, has been adopted to the advantage of the revenue and the disad- 
vantage of the peasant. On the whole the agricultural condition of the 
Hyderabad territory seemed to me a little, a very little, better than that 
of its neighbour, the Madras Deccan, and I believe it is a fact that it 
is attracting immigrants from across the border. The Rajput State 
of Ulwar, where I also made some inquiries, was represented to me as 
being considerably more favourably assessed than British Rajputana. 

The best-administered districts of India would seem to be those 
where a native prince has had the good fortune to secure the co-opera- 
tion of a really good English assessor, allowing him to assess the 
land, not with a view to immediately increased revenue, but the true 
profit of the people. Such are to be found in some of the Rajput 
principalities, where the agricultural class is probably happier, though 
living on a poor soil, than in any other part of India; for the 
assessor, freed from the necessity which besets him in British territory 
of raising a larger revenue than the district can quite afford, and 
having no personal interest to serve by severity, allows his kindlier 
instincts to prevail, and becomes—what he might be everywhere in 
India—a protector of the people. I trust that it is understood by 
this time that I am far from affirming that Englishmen are incapable 
of administering India to its profit. What I do say is that selfish 
interests and the interests of a selfish Government prevent them from 
so doing under the present system in British territory. Thus it is 
certain that the Berar province of Hyderabad under British adminis- 
tration has prospered exceedingly ; and its prosperity affords precisely 
that exceptional instance which proves the general rule of impoverish- 
ment. But of this later. What may probably be affirmed without. 
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any risk of error is, that the best-administered districts of the native 
States are also the best administered of all India. 

With regard to the town population, I found the few independent 
native capitals which I visited exhibiting signs of well-being in the 
inLabitants absent in places of the same calibre under British rule. 
With the exception of Bombay, which is exceptionally flourishing, 
the native quarter, even in the Presidency towns, has everywhere in 
British India a squalid look. The “ Black Town” of Madras reminds 
one disagreeably of Westminster and the Seven Dials: and there is 
extreme native misery concealed behind the grandeur of the European 
houses in Calcutta. The inland cities are decidedly in decay. Luck- 
now and Delhi, once such famous capitals, are shrunk to mere shadows 
of their former selves ; and there is a distrustful attitude about their 
inhabitants which a stranger cannot fail to notice. The faces of the 
inhabitants everywhere in Northern India are those of men conscious 
of a presence hostile to them, as in a conquered city. In the capitals 
of the native States, on the contrary, there is nothing of all this, and 
the change in the aspect of the natives, as one passes from British to 
native rule, is most noticeable. The Hyderabadis especially have a well- 
fed look not commonly found in the inland towns, and are quite the 
best dressed of India. There is a bustle and cheerfulness about this 
city, and a fearless attitude in the crowd, which is a relief to the 
traveller after the submissive silence of the British populations. 
Elephants, camels, horsemen—all is movement and life in Hyderabad ; 
and as one passes along one realises for the first time the idea of India 
as it was in the days when it was still the centre of the world’s wealth 
and magnificence. That these gay externals may conceal a back- 
ii ground of poverty is possible—English officials affirm that they do so; 








Wa | but at least it is better thus than that there should be no gaicty at 
a | \ all, nor other evidence of well-being than in the bungalows of a foreign 
i cantonment. 

\ f Nor is the cause of the better condition far to seek. Whatever 
) i revenue the native court may raise from the people is spent amongst 
1 | i the people. The money does not leave the country, but circulates 


there ; and even where the profusion is most irrational, something of 
the pleasure of the spending remains, and is shared in and enjoyed by 
all, even the poorest. In British India the tamachas of governors- 
\ general and lieutenant-governors interest no one but the aides-de- 
‘amp and their friends ; and a large portion of the revenue goes clean 
away every year, to the profit of other lands and other peoples. 

Of the administration of justice in the native States I had no 
opportunity of forming an accurate opinion, but I am willing to 
believe that it is less satisfactory in these than in British India. The 
only advantage that I could distinctly recognise in compensation was, 
what I have already mentioned, the absence of the Civil Courts, 
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which are so loudly complained of in the latter on account of the 
encouragement they give to usury. It is worth repeating that the 
only villages I found free from debt in India were in the Nizam’s 
territory. With this exception, it is probable that British justice is 
better everywhere than “ native’ justice, and there is certainly not 
the same check exercised in a native State by public opinion over the 
doings of magistrates and judges. In all this the native States are 
far behind the Imperial system, for the despotic form of rule is the 
only one recognised in any of them, Hindu or Mohammedan, and 
there is no machinery by which official injustice can be inquired into 
cr controlled. The ideas of liberty are spreading slowly in India, 
and the native States are hardly yet touched by them. 

On the other hand, I do not hesitate to affirm that a vast amount 
of misrepresentation is at work with regard to the practical insecurity 
of life and property outside the area of British rule. Of all the 
native States Hyderabad has the worst reputation on this score, and 
before my visit to the Nizam’s capital I was under the impression that 
I should find its streets paraded by gangs of armed cut-throats giving 
battle to each other when they met, and making all peaceful life a 
matter of chance. But these stories proved, on trial, to be the 
merest romance, and the tales repeated to-day have no reference to 
any modern state of things; and it is probably not once in five years 
now that a street scuffle of any importance between the retainers of 
the rival noblemen occurs in Hyderabad. These things used to be 
common thirty years ago, and the tradition of them has outlived the 
fact; but I believe it is not too much to say that, at the present time, 
the streets of Hyderabad present no greater dangers for peaceable 
persons than those of Cairo or Constantinople. Very few of the 
citizens any longer wear arms, and I found that my wife’s maid was 
very well able to go out shopping on foot in the city, and even one 
day to visit the mosques, with no other escort than the Resident’s 
butler, a Portuguese from Bombay. The dangers were imaginary 
ones, exaggerated, perhaps, for the political purpose of preventing 
communication between the Hyderabadis and non-official strangers. 
As actual difficulties of government, they had long ceased to have 
importance. 

The same, too, may be said of the tales of highway robbery in the 
country districts which every now and then find their way into the 
Bombay and Calcutta newspapers, and are telegraphed to England 
under such titles as “ Alarming increase of Dacoity in the Native 
States ;’’ “Reported presence of armed bands in the Deccan ;” 
“Dangerous state of the Hyderabad provinces,” &c. These, like a 
vast majority of the telegrams from Egypt before the late war, are 
mere diplomatic fictions put out from time to time in the interest of 
political purposes. The true facts about Dacoity and Thuggi in the 
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Deccan I learned while at Hyderabad from the English officer in 
charge of that department; and I know that, while Thuggi has long 
been extinct, Dacoity has become so rare in the Deccan that the cases 
on which the officer was occupied had nearly all occurred many years 
before. The last case of an Englishman having been attacked by 
Dacoits in the Nizam’s dominions was in 1863. 

Exaggerated, too, for political purposes are, I believe, in great 
measure the apprehensions raised with respect to the native armies. 
Whatever may be the nominal number of the men under arms in the 
various States, I feel no hesitation in saying that it represents but a 
very small body of really efficient soldiers; and though, in the case 
of a new mutiny of the Imperial troops, Holkar or Scindia might be 
able to assert themselves as military powers, under other circumstances 
they would not be formidable. Of the Nizam’s troops I had some 
means of judging on the occasion of the installation ceremonies, 
when the best regiments were paraded at Hyderabad, and they seemed 
to me very remote from military efficiency. The Arab troops of 
which so much is talked are few of them true Arabs, being, on the 
contrary, nearly all the descendants only of Arabs by women of the 
country, and are far from remarkable either for physique or energy ; 
while some of the regiments seemed more worthy of service on the 
boards of a provincial theatre than on the theatre of any serious 
war. It is, however, I believe, an object with the military authorities 
in India to keep up an impression of the force of these armies, so as 
to justify the existence of the British forces designed to hold them 
in check. The motive is a natural, and, from a purely military point 
of view, a laudable one, but it is one that the civil authorities would 
do well to take account of. At the same time I am far from being, on 
principle, in favour of the native armies. They are an anomaly in 
the Imperial system, and might, under certain circumstances, become 
a danger. But I look upon the whole question of their recent increase 
and proposed reduction as one dependent on the loyalty quite as much 
of the Caleutta Government as of the princes themselves. As long 
as the Calcutta Government pursues its present policy of aggression 
on the native States, so long will these have every justification if 
they perfect the discipline of their forces and increase their arma- 
ments. Not indeed that they intend to wage even defensive war 
against the Imperial Government, but with the object of maintaining 
order so absolute and beyond question in their territories that no 
excuse may be given for Imperial interference. Were it possible 
once thoroughly to reassure them on this point, I am of opinion that 
the princes themselves would not be unwilling to disarm; but 
with the fear of organised aggression before their eyes it is idle to 
expect another conduct from them. Such, in any case, was a view I 
heard expressed by certain high personages connected with the 
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Nizam’s court, and I should be surprised to find that any other was 
entertained by the Mahratta princes, Holkar and Scindia. Those 
ancient rivals are no longer the enemies they were to each other twenty 
years ago, and they have abandoned any design they may once have 
had of flying at each other’s throats. ‘ Defence, not defiance,” is, I 
feel sure, their motto and the explanation of any military energy they 
may be displaying. 

That the policy of the Calcutta Foreign Office is really one of 
organised aggression with a view to annexation no one who has been 
at all behind the scenes for the last ten years can affect to doubt. 
Individual viceroys may be entirely opposed to such schemes, but 
the Foreign Office holds its own against the best of them; and the 
policy of aggression continues, intermittently perhaps, but surely, 
in British India just as in Central Asia by the Russians. It is 
the work of the official body, civil and military, who see in every 
addition of territory a new field for their energy and a new opening 
for promotion, employment, and pay. Thus the native States are not 
allowed to rest, or the princes to feel that confidence in the Imperial 
Government and sense of security which alone could divert their atten- 
tion wholly from their defences. The history of systematic official 
encroachment in India, if it could be told in all its details by publishing 
the Calcutta Foreign Office records, would be one of the most scandalous 
the diplomatic annals of any country could show. The full record is, I 
fancy, never laid bare even to the most belligerent viceroy, and the 
general public of course only here and there catch glimpses of its 
action. Still, enough is known outside the official world to make it 
no hazardous assertion that such is the case ; and in my own instance 
I am enabled to speak with more certainty on the ground of facts 
which at Hyderabad came within my own cognisance. Nor do I 
think that I can do better, with the object of setting the question of 
the native States in its true light, than by giving a short account of 
the history of this particular one, and of the more recent development 
of the Imperial policy towards it. 

The Hyderabad State is the remnant, much reduced, of the old 
viceroyalty of the Deccan. Declared an independent principality in 
1724 it became during the latter half of the last century the scene of 
rival intrigues between the French and English commercial com- 
panies, and only came definitively under British protection in the 
year 1800. At that date one of the old leonine treaties was made by 
Lord Wellesley with the Nizam, in virtue of which a force of the East 
India Company’s troops was quartered on the country at the country’s 
expense. The internal affairs of the State were shortly after, and 
in defiance of the treaty which had guaranteed the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Nizam, put under the management of a British 
Resident, whose orders seem to have been precisely what Sir Evelyn 
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Baring’s have been for the last year at Cairo, that is to say, to 
assume the whole management of the Government, while repu- 
diating all responsibility for results. Nor were these at Hyder- 
abad at all different from those we are witnessing in Egypt. Unable 
to find honest men willing to accept the position of mere tools in 
his hands for the Company’s profit, the Resident was constantly 
reduced to employing native agents the worst and least scru- 
pulous the country afforded. Peculation and disorder of every 
kind were tolerated on the sole condition of loyalty to the Company’s 
interests; places for Englishmen were multiplied; fortunes were 
accumulated ; and the Resident himself, corrupted by the atmosphere 
of vice he had encouraged, ended by sharing the general demoraliza- 
tion. The Nizam on his side, reduced to impotence, and deprived of 
consideration, power or responsibility, retired from the scene in dud- 
geon to his palace, whence for many years he hardly issued, and 
where he spent his days ingloriously in such pleasures as his wealth 
afforded. If he reappeared at all in public, it was in connection 
with some intrigue which still further condemned him ; and thus, 
infected like a caged leopard with the moral sores of captivity and 
inaction, he dozed his life away. Fifty years of this régime completed 
the ruin of Hyderabad politically, morally, and financially, and pre- 
pared the way for that last act of all Indian political dramas, the 
annexation of the State. 

The then Resident, Colonel Low, writing officially to Calcutta, 
thus describes the financial position in 1853. “The pecuniary affairs,” 
he writes, “ of this Government are in a worse condition now than 
they have ever been since the treaty of 1800. The Nizam then had 
large private treasures, and the amount of his debt was trifling. His 
Highness’s treasures have been since almost entirely exhausted. The 
debt now amounts to three and a half crores, a large portion of which 
consists of arrears of pay long due to troops and other public servants, 
who cannot be discharged for want of ready money wherewith to pay 
them off. Another large portion of the debt is due to sahukars, 
which is running at a ruinous rate of interest; and upwards of forty- 
two lakhs are due to the British Government. The whole revenue of 
this State amounts to about a crore and fifty lakhs; and as public 
credit is altogether unknown, a debt of that magnitude, with heavy 
interest accruing on it, presses most severely upon the Government, 
and causes a great ramification of evils throughout the country, the 
nature of which is too well known to render it of any use that I 
should expatiate on them.” 

The fact is, the whole country was in confusion. Besides two 
armies under English control, each noble kept a separate armed force, 
and faction fights were common even in the streets of Hyderabad. 
Dacoity, or highway robbery by armed bands exceeding forty men, 
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was prevalent in the country districts. The State was in debt to the 
Arab chiefs, who claimed on that account immunity for their 
followers when they chose to disturb the peace. The courts of law 
were most corrupt, the collection of the revenue most irregular, and 
all the while the British Resident, though master of the forces of 
the State, looked on, lamenting officially, from time to time, the evil, 
and pleading his utter inability to control it. The third act of the 
drama, the annexation of the country, seemed to have begun for 
Hyderabad when in the year already mentioned—1853—the East India 
Company seized Berar, the richest of the Nizam’s provinces, for a 
debt due in connection with the pay of a second British army which 
had been quartered uselessly for fifty years upon the country, and 
claimed to hold and administer the same as material guarantee for 
future payments. Indeed, it can hardly be doubted that with Lord 
Dalhousie at Calcutta the end was then very near. Native mis- 
government was the excuse everywhere for annexation, and what 
State was worse governed than Hyderabad? Two circumstances, 
however, prevented this consummation, and made the recovery of the 
ruined State possible. The first was the accession, unsuspected at 
the time, of a native statesman of real genius to power; the second, 
the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Salar Jung, the scion of an old noble family of Arabian descent 
for many generations in the service of the Nizams, was appointed 
diwan, or minister, in the year following the climax of Hyderabad’s 
misfortunes—the seizure of Berar. He was only twenty-four years 
of age, and his appointment seems to have been made originally 
as that of a supple tool of the Company’s policy. He was, in fact, 
large enough in his ideas to understand that English rule, with 
all its strength of organisation and superior knowledge, must prevail 
against the spasmodic efforts of ignorant and disunited populations, 
and he honestly admired the qualities in Englishmen which had 
given them their power of command. This sympathy, which was 
unaffected, served as a cloak to his patriotism, a sentiment still deeper 
with him and more persistent than the other, and stood him in good 
stead when in the first years of his administration the Mutiny broke 
out, and he found himself for the first time in a position of real 
power towards the Company’s servants. Then, instead of joining in 
the rebellion, as the majority of the Hyderabad nobles urged him to 
do, he held it stoutly in check, and to such good effect that from first 
to last no serious outbreak occurred in the Nizam’s country against the 
English. This loyal action gained him, on the conclusion of peace, 
Lord Canning’s recognition and well-deserved English gratitude. It 
was admitted that the friendly attitude of the Deccan State had 
turned the balance of strength in favour of our forces, and Salar 
Jung’s name became one high in honour both at Calcutta and in 
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London. This was the minister’s opportunity. Finding himself 
secure now of support from England (for the policy of annexation 
was discarded with the transfer of power from the Company), he 
threw all his energy into the task of reorganising the Hyderabad 
Government, restoring the finances, and, as the ultimate ambition of 
his life, winning back out of pawn the mortgaged province of 
Berar. 

It was a noble ambition, and one in which, all but the crowning 
result, he lived to achieve. At the end of twenty years it would 
have been difficult to recognise the Hyderabad State, reorganised 
under Salar Jung’s management, as the same State described so piti- 
fully by Colonel Low. Order throughout had been restored; Dacoity 
had ceased to exist; the trained bands of the nobles had been reduced; 
the native army had been disciplined ; the administration of the law 
had been reformed ; the taxation had been made regular ; and what 
is most of all astonishing, the finances had recovered their elasticity, 
and in place of debt the State treasury was in a position to show a 
large balance of ready money in hand. Hyderabad in a single gener- 
ation, and by the efforts of a single man of genius, had cast off the 
slough of its captivity, and appeared now before the world not only 
a decent and well-governed, but even a model native State. English 
ideas in the meanwhile, and English interests, had lost nothing in the 
process ; and it may safely be affirmed that never had the Imperial 
influence been so strong in the Nizam’s dominion as under Salar 
Jung’s undivided management. Who would have thought that any- 
thing but an increasing meed of honour would be the English reward 
for so sublime a life ? 

Such, however, was not to be the end of Salar Jung’s career. The 
memory of the Mutiny and of the causes which produced it, having 
grown cold with Anglo-Indians, a recrudescence about ten years ago 
of the old aggressive policy began which has since grown in volume, 
and which is now displaying itself in various ways, and notably in 
the cry of the day against the native armaments. Its first manifes- 
tation was, if I am not mistaken, the affair of Baroda, in which Lord 
Northbrook played so characteristically into the official hands, and 
which by its success gave courage to the party of action, and pre- 
pared the way for still more vigorous developments under his suc- 
rcessors. Its occasion in Hyderabad was this. In 1872 Salar Jung 
having reconstituted the State finances, and with a sufficient balance 
of ready money in hand, thought to crown the success of his admin- 
istration by obtaining from the Indian Government the retrocession 
of Berar. In point of law it would seem he was wholly in his right, 
the cession having been made distinctly as a guarantee for sums he 
now was ready to deposit in cash at Calcutta. But the Indian 
Foreign Office had never contemplated any such possibility, and 
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had come during its nineteen years of occupation to look upon the 
province as entirely and for ever its own. A purely British admin- 
istration had been introduced there, and as the surplus revenue of 
Berar went by agreement to the Nizam’s, not to the Imperial coffers, 
it had been very lightly taxed, and so had prospered exceedingly. At 
the same time it had become a farm for the Anglo-Indian adminis- 
tration, which provided its members with some sixty highly paid 
places for the civil service, and formed an important field for their 
energy, promotion, and emoluments. This doubtless was the real 
crux of the situation; and, pleading the extreme hardship there 
would be to the inhabitants of the province were they deprived of 
direct British rule, the claim for its retrocession was indignantly 
refused. The official body, however, recognising the legal weakness 
of their position, were not a little alarmed, and the feeling was 
increased when Salar Jung shortly afterwards paid his visit to Europe. 
It was thought, rightly or wrongly, that the Minister on that occasion 
appealed from the decision of the India Office to certain high per- 
sonages in London, and it was feared that he might make further 
appeals to the English public, which, such was his popularity, would 
probably have supported him. It became, therefore, a matter of 
policy at Calcutta to diminish Salar Jung’s influence both at home 
and abroad ; and according to Indian official tradition, no scruple was 
allowed to stand in the way of its accomplishment. Salar Jung was 
suddenly, therefore, about the year 1877, found in official circles to 
be disloyal. He was in league, it was whispered, with the enemies 
of British rule—with the Afghans, the Wahhabi’s, the Russians. 
The semi-official press in India received the hint, and the news was 
repeated even in England. The Resident meanwhile at Hyderabad 
was busy in undermining the Minister’s position there. 

There are at Hyderabad two parties among the nobles, their Whigs 
and Tories, and it was not difficult to intrigue. Salar Jung repre- 
sented the party of progress, of education, of modern thought, and 
liberal ideas. It was discovered that all these innovations were hateful 
to the people, and the Resident suavely represented to the Indian 
Government, who represented it to the India Office, that the Minister 
was become unpopular in the State. The Emir-el-Kebir, his rival, 
chief of the old-fashioned party, which in truth in Hyderabad was 
the party of all the vices, it was affirmed represented the real wishes 
of the country. It was not the place of the Imperial Government to 
impose an unpopular policy or support any longer an unpopular 
Minister. Salar Jung, therefore, was to have a partner in the admin- 
istration, and that partner was to be none other than the Emir-el- 
Kebir. This was the thin end of the wedge, the lever by which the 
Resident was to regain his full authority; and to a great extent the 
plan succeeded. During the last few years of his life the Minister 
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was constantly thwarted, threatened, and hindered in his work of 
reform by a colleague enjoying the Residency’s support; and though 
he battled bravely, and constantly scored points of advantage, he yet 
as constantly lost ground. On one occasion the Residency even went 
the length of planning his arrest and deportation from the country, 
and only an accident prevented this last indignity from being put in 
practice. It is necessary to understand that the Calcutta Foreign 
Office is even more absolutely without moral scruple than our own. 

This was the state of things in Hyderabad when Lord Ripon came 
to India, and what follows is proof of the extreme difficulty with 
which even the most honourable viceroy can fulfil his duties when 
opposed by the organised official will. Lord Ripon’s first act was to 
send for Salar Jung to make him what amends he could for past 
indignities and to promise him full support for the future. He was to 
be henceforth sole and supreme in authority till his young master, the 
Nizam, should come of age, and then hopes were held out that as the 
final reward of all his services he should have the satisfaction of 
seeing the Berar province restored to its lawful owner. Salar Jung 
vame back to Hyderabad a happy man, and set himself with new 
vigour to deserve such high confidence. But the Viceroy’s honour 
was the last he was to receive at any man’s hands. On the 8th of 
February, 1883, and within a year of the date of the Nizam’s 
majority, the great Minister suddenly died. 

I do not wish to appear in the light of any man’s accuser in so 
grave a matter, but I am obliged to record a distinct impression from 
all that I heard at Hyderabad, and I cross-questioned persons well 
qualified to speak, that this was not a natural death. It was said to be 
due to cholera, but the symptoms were not those of cholera, and the 
collapse was too sudden and rapid to be easily attributable to any other 
natural disease. The English doctors called in only saw the patient 
in the last stage of his suffering, and they differed in their opinions, 
the one maintaining the cause to be cholera, the other demurring to 
this. Yet no inquest was made after death, and the doubt was put to 
no test. On the other hand, there was every reason in the state 
of political parties at Hyderabad to make foul play probable. The 
traditional knowledge of poisoning, and what is doubtless the same 
thing under another name, witchcraft, is still extant among the old- 
fashioned families of the Deccan, and it was just these families who 
were most interested in the Minister’s removal. The Residency 
intrigue was not the only one going on in the country, and Salar 
Jung’s unpopularity was quite real as far as evildoers were concerned. 
In any case the Minister’s enemies were the persons who profited 
directly by his death ; and this alone would justify suspicion. Neither, 
if foul play indeed there was, is it easy to acquit the Residency of all 
blame in the matter. The Residency for years past had given its 
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countenance to the worst elements in Hyderabad political life, and 
Salar Jung’s enemies must have known that his death would not be 
very gravely regretted at Calcutta. They may well have felt secure 
from vindictive pursuit; and the recent example of Egypt proves 
how readily the official encouragement of the bad element against the 
good in Oriental society generates crime. It is not with impunity 
that a power like England can give its political countenance to un- 
scrupulous men. 

Be this, however, as it may, Salar Jung died for all evil purposes 
in the nick of time ; and the accident of his death was seized upon by 
the Calcutta Foreign Office at once for the most vigorous action yet 
taken against the Hyderabad State. Under cover of the respectable 
name of an old Hindu nobleman, the Peshkar, who had been Salar 
Jung’s friend but was now in his senility, the party of reaction was 
put in full power and given a free rein to do what harm it pleased, 
without let or hindrance from the Resident, financially, politically, 
and in the business of administration. When I arrived at Hyderabad 
at the close of 1883, I found all Government business at a standstill, 
the employés unpaid, Salar Jung’s trained administrators being dis- 
missed, and a general scramble going on at the expense of the treasury 
both by Englishmen and natives. Laik Ali, Salar Jung’s eldest son, 
a young man of great promise and imbued with his father’s ideas, had 
indeed been given a place in the Government, but he was carefully 
excluded from any real power, and could only lament impotently the 
ruin of the State and the triumph of his father’s enemies. 

Nor was this by any means all. A truly infamous policy, worthy 
of the very worst traditions of the East India Company, was being 
pursued towards the young Nizam. As long as the great Minister 
was alive no pains were spared to keep the Prince from those tempta- 
tions which had been the ruin of his predecessors—the corruption of a 
life of pleasure and the sloth of the zenana. Now he was being 
encouraged in the ways of vice by men who saw in his ruin the most 
certain means for them of retaining power. I spare readers the 
details of what I learned on this head, for it is a history as disgraceful 
as any in Indian annals; but the facts are beyond dispute, and the 
only doubt there can be is as to how far the Caleutta Foreign Office 
were responsible for the state of things they most certainly knew of. 
On this last point, though I refused at first to suppose it possible, 
there is, nevertheless, ample proof in the fact, to which I can vouch 
on my personal testimony, that no effort was being spared either at 
Hyderabad or at head-quarters to prolong the situation. The one 
object of every official with whom I conversed on the subject was to 
put off the majority of the Nizam for another two years, to keep 
things as they were, and to prevent Lord Ripon from inquiring 
personally into matters. While at Hyderabad I did not refrain frem 
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speaking to the Resident, Mr. Cordery, himself on the subject, and 
afterwards with the Calcutta officials, and their language to me was, 
that they regretted the state of things, but that they had no choice 
but to support the present arrangement; that the Nizam was too 
young to be released from tutelage ; and that Laik Ali would do far 
better by making friends with the new régime than by standing out 
against it. A “waiting game,” I was assured, was his only policy. 
Yet, what did that waiting game mean, except the financial ruin of 
the State and the moral ruin of its master ? 

Fortunately Laik Ali did not wait. Plucking up courage, he 
appealed to Lord Ripon; and Lord Ripon, to the horror of the 
official world, resolved himself to go to Hyderabad, where, having 
won the young Nizam’s confidence, he speedily learned the truth. 
To the last prodigious efforts were made to throw dust in the 
Viceroy’s eyes, the details of which were some of them most amusing. 
There was a scare of cholera raised, and the Viceroy’s camp was fixed 
twelve miles from the city. It was given out that the Viceroy wished 
to see no one, and a kind of quarantine cordon was established. The 
‘amp itself was put in the enemy’s keeping, and intimidation was 
to my knowledge used to prevent the Nizam speaking all his mind. 
A huge bodyguard of officials surrounded the Viceroy day and 
night, and to the last moment all the world believed that the Resi- 
dency had triumphed. It seemed incredible that a single man, 
Governor-General though he was, should dare persist in an act of 
justice condemned by every counsellor. Yet this is what Lord Ripon 
did, and events have fully justified him. 

The last scene of the drama was one of the most striking—I may 
say also the most touching—I ever witnessed. On the morning of 
the Nizam’s installation, which the Viceroy persisted should be at 
once, it was not even yet known who was to be minister ; and it was 
only when the poor Peshkar, the stalking-horse of the intrigue, found 
his seat by the throne occupied, and young Laik Ali there wearing a 
yellow turban, the Nizam’s colour for the day, that it was understood 
that indeed right for once had triumphed over wrong, and that the 
Hyderabad State was saved. It was a moment to remember as long 
as one lived, and I shall never forget the feelings with which I 
listened to the Viceroy’s speech—I might have called it a sermon— 
to the young prince whom he had just placed on the Musnad. It 
affected many besides myself, and even the official world for the 
moment bowed to the superior power of virtue. 

Nor was this a transitory victory only. A few days later the 
Nizam publicly announced to the world his intention of adopting a 
different life from any his predecessors had lived. He left his zenana 
in the city, and taking up his residence with a single wife in a smaller 
palace outside, set himself to acquire the arts of government in earnest ; 
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and as I see that his young Minister, Laik Ali, is now Sir Salar Jung, 
and that the Nizam himself is about to receive the Star of India from 
Lord Ripon’s successor, we may feel some confidence that the inten- 
tion has been kept. Occasional reports of the old sort come, indeed, 
from Hyderabad, but we may be pretty sure that these are only the 
final splutter of last year’s conflagration, and that if Lord Dufferin con 
tinues in Lord Ripon’s footsteps no more real trouble need be recorded 
in the Deccan. One thing, however, the official world has gained, 
and this, I suppose, has helped them to accept their defeat cheerfully. 
The Berar province, in spite of Lord Ripon, remains, with its sixty 
paid places, in their hands, the prize for which they fought. 

The moral of this tale—which I beg honest English readers to believe 
I have not exaggerated, for I have omitted the most scandalous details 
—is this. The native States, with their “ excessive armaments,” their 
“hotbeds of intrigue,” and their “disloyalty,” if they are lions in the 
Imperial path, have become so by our own misconduct, and will so 
remain until we change our methods. Hyderabad a year ago was 
probably the most disloyal town in India ; now it is probably the most 
doyal, and all through a little honest dealing and a little viceregal 
sympathy. The truth is, honesty in the Indian “political department”’ 
is a thing enormously wanted ; and I will venture to say that if that 
powerful body will only mend its ways, and treat the native States 


on the same moral principles of straightforwardness and respect for 
right which each member of the Department doubtless acknowledges 
in his own private life, we shall hear no more of disloyalty, and the 
work of disarmament, if it be required, will be one voluntarily accom- 
plished. Till then, however, we must expect storms—and storms, 
alas! are the element on which the Anglo-Indian thrives. Still, let 
us hope for the best. 


Witrrip Scawen Buvnr. 


P.S.—Since the above was written Lord Ripon’s farewell progress 
through India, with its wonderful demonstrations of native loyalty, 
seems to have opened English eyes at last to the value of his ideas of 
rule. Nothing in them was more remarkable than his treatment of 
the native princes; and the spectacle of Holkar travelling to Bombay 
to press his hand for the last time must have convinced even his 
worst enemies that there was something advantageous for the Empire 
in the confidence and affection the departing Viceroy inspired. We 
may hope, therefore, that his successor will take the lesson to heart, 
and that he will accept it as the axiom of his diplomatic dealings with 
the native States that an honest course, guileless of all. intrigue, is 
the only safe one in these troublous times. The end of regaining 
native loyalty is a high one, and Lord Ripon’s example is there; and 
Lord Dufferin is both forewarned and forearmed. 


























SCIENTIFIC VERSUS BUCOLIC VIVISECTION. 


To judge from appearances, we are threatened with a new agitation 
against vivisection. The recent controversy carried on in the 
columns of the Times revealed an amount of heat on the subject 
which can hardly. fail to find some new mode of motion on the plat- 
form, or even in Parliament. It is evident that passions of no 
common fervour have been kindled, at least, in one party to the con- 
troversy, and efforts will probably be made to work the public mind 
up to a similar temperature. The few observations which follow 
are intended to have, if possible, a contrary effect. The question of 
vivisection should not be beyond the possibility of a rational discussion. 
When antagonism; so fierce and uncompromising, exists as in the 
present case, the presumption is that the disputants argue from 
incompatible principles. Neither side convinces or even seriously 
discomposes the other, because they are not agreed as to the ultimate 
criteria of the debate. 

It is evident that the first and most important point to be decided, 
is: “ What is the just and moral attitude of man towards the lower 
animals?” or to put the question in another form: ‘ What are the 
rights of animals as against man?” Till these questions are answered 
with some approach to definiteness, we clearly shall float about in 
vague generalities. Formerly, animals had no rights; they have 
very few now in some parts of the East. Man exercised his power 
and cruelty upon them with little or no blame from the mass of his 
fellows. The improved sentiment in this respect is one of the best 
proofs of progress that we have to show. Cruelty to animals is not 
only punished by law, but reprobated, we may believe—in spite of 
occasional brutalities—by general public opinion. ‘The point on 
which precision is required is, how far this reformed sentiment is to 
extend? Does it allow us to use animals (even to the extent of 
eating them) for our own purposes, on the condition of treating them 
well on the whole, of not inflicting upon them unnecessary pain ; 
or should it logically lead to complete abstention from meddling with 
them at all, from interfering with their liberty, from making them 
work for us, and supplying by their bodies a chief article of 
our food? Only the extreme sect of vegetarians maintains this 
latter view, and with vegetarians we are not for the moment 
concerned ; and I am not aware that even vegetarians oppose the 
labour of animals for the uses of man. Now, what I would wish to 
point out is, that if we do allow the use of animals by man, it is a 
practical impossibility to prevent the occasional, or even the frequent 
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infliction of great pain and suffering upon them, at times amounting to 
cruelty ; that if the infliction of cruelty is a valid argument against 
the practice of vivisection, it is a valid argument against a number of 
other practices, which nevertheless go unchallenged. The general 
public has a right to ask the opponents of vivisection why they are 
so peremptory in denouncing one, and relatively a small form of 
cruelty, while they are silent and passive in reference to other and 
much more common forms. We want to know the reason of what 
appears a very great and palpable inconsistency. We could under- 
stand people who said, ‘‘ You have no more right to enslave, kill, and 
eat animals than men; d fortiori, you may not_vivisect them.” But it 
is not easy to see how those who do not object, apparently, to the 
numberless cruel usages to which the domesticated animals are inevit- 
ably subjected by our enslavement of them, yet pass these all by and 
fix their eyes exclusively on one minute form of cruelty, singling that 
out for exclusive obloquy and reprobation. Miss Cobbe (TZimes, 
Jan. 6) says, “ The whole practice (of vivisection) starts from a wrong 
view of the use of the lower animals, and of their relations to us.” 
That may be very true, but I question if Miss Cobbe has sufficiently 
considered the number of “ practices” which her principles should lead 
her to pronounce as equally starting from a wrong view of the use of 
the lower animals, and of their relation to us. 

It is clear that the anti-vivisectionists are resolute in refusing the 
challenge repeatedly made to them, either to denounce the cruelties of 
sport or to hold their peace about the cruelties of vivisection. One 
sees the shrewdness but hardly the consistency or the courage of their 
policy in this respect. Sport is a time-honoured institution, the 
amusement of the “fine old English gentleman,” most respectable, 
conservative, and connected with the landed interest; hostility to it 
shows that you are a low radical fellow, quite remote from the 
feeling of good society. Sport is therefore let alone. The linger- 
ing agony and death of the wounded birds, the anguish of the 
coursed hare, the misery of the hunted fox, even when not aggra- 
vated by the veritable auto da fé of smoking or burning him out if 
he has taken to earth, the abominable cruelty of rabbit traps; these 
forms of cruelty and “torture,” inasmuch as their sole object is the 
amusement of our idle classes, do not move the indignant compas- 
sion of the anti-vivisectionist. The sportsman may steal a horse 
when the biologist may not look over a hedge. The constant cruelty 
to horses by ill-fitting harness, over-loading, and over-driving must 
distress every human mind. A tight collar which presses on the 
wind-pipe and makes breathing a repeated pain must in its daily and 
hourly accumulation produce an amount of suffering which few vivi- 
sectionists could equal if they tried. Look at the forelegs of cab 
horses, especially of the four-wheelers on night service, and mark 
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their knees “over,” as it is called, which means seriously diseased 
joint, probably never moved without pain. The efforts of horses to 
keep their feet in “ greasy”? weather on the wood pavement are hor- 
rible to witness. To such a nervous animal as the horse the fear of 
falling is a very painful emotion; yet hundreds of omnibuses tear 
along at express speed every morning and evening, with loads which 
only the pluck of the animals enables them to draw, and nct a step 
of the journey between the City and the West End is probably made 
without the presence of this painful emotion. Every day, in some 
part of the route, a horse falls. Then occurs one of the most repul- 
sive incidents of the London streets, the gaping crowd of idlers, 
through which is heard the unfailing prescription to “sit on his 
head,” promptly carried out by some officious rough, who has no 
scruples as to the “ relations of the lower animals to us.” Again, in 
war the sufferings and consumption of animals is simply frightful. 
Field-officers—some of whom, it appears, are opposed to vivisection— 
are gencrally rather proud, or they used to be, of having horses 
“shot under them.” But this cannot occur without considerable 
torture to the horses. The number of camels which slipped and 
“split up” in the Afghan war has been variously stated between 
ten and fifteen thousand. In either case animal suffering must have 
been on a colossal scale. Now the point one would like to see cleared 
up is, why this almost boundless field of animal suffering is ignored and 
the relatively minute amount of it produced in the dissecting-rooms 
of biologists so loudly denounced. 

But what I wish particularly to call attention to is the practice of 
vivisection as exercised by our graziers and breeders all over the 
country on tens of thousands of animals yearly, by an operation 
always involving great pain and occasional death. In a review 
intended for general circulation the operation I refer to cannot be 
described in detail, but every one will understand the allusion made. 
It is performed on horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and fowls. With 
regard to the horses the object is to make them docile and manage- 
able. The eminent Veterinary-Surgeon Youatt, in his book on the 
Horse (chap. xv.), speaks of it as often performed “ with haste, care- 
lessness, and brutality ;”’ but even he is of opinion “that the old 
method of preventing hemorrhage by temporary pressure of the 
vessels while they are seared with a hot iron must not perhaps be 
abandoned.” He objects strongly to a “ practice of some farmers,” 
who, by means of a ligature obtain their end, but “not until the 
animal has suffered sadly,” and adds that inflammation and death 
frequently ensue. 

With regard to cattle, sheep, and pigs, the object of the operation 
is to hasten growth, to increase size, and to improve the flavour of 
the meat. The mutton, beef, and pork on which we feed are, with 
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rare exceptions, the flesh of animals who have been submitted to the 
painful operation in question. In the case of the female pig the 
corresponding operation is particularly severe; while as to fowls, the 
pain inflicted was so excruciating in the opinion of an illustricus 
young physiologist, whom science still mourns, that he on principle 
abstained from eating the flesh of the capon. 

Now there is no doubt that here we have vivisection in its most 
extensive and harsh form. More animals are subjected to it in one 
year than have been vivisected by biologists in half-a-century. It 
need not be said that anesthetics are not used, and if they were or 
could be they would not assuage the suffering which follows the 
operation. It will surely be only prudent for the opponents of 
scientific vivisection to inform us why they are passive and silent 
with regard to bucolic vivisection. They declare that knowledge 
obtained by the torture of animals is impure, unholy, and vitiated at 
its source, and they reject it with many expressions of scorn. What 
do they say to their daily food which is obtained by the same means ? 
They live by the results of vivisection on the largest scale—the food 
they eat—and they spend a good portion of their lives thus sustained 
in denouncing vivisection on the smallest scale because it only 
produces knowledge. It is true that they are not particular to con- 
ceal their suspicion that the knowledge claimed to be derived from 
vivisection is an imposture and a sham. Do they not, by the incon- 
sistencies here briefly alluded to, their hostility to alleged knowledge, 
and their devotion to very substantial beef and mutton, the one and 
the other the products of vivisection, expose themselves to a suspicion 
better founded than that which they allow themselves to express ? 
They question the value of vivisection, may not the single-minded- 
ness of their hostility to it be questioned with better ground ? 
Biology is now the frontier science exposed for obvious reasons to 
the odium theologicum in a marked degree. The havoc it has made 
among cherished religious opinions amply accounts for the dislike 
which it excites. But it is difficult to attack. On the other hand, 
an outcry that its methods are cruel, immoral, and revolting may 
serve as a useful diversion, and even give it a welcome check. The 
Puritans, it was remarked, objected to bear-baiting, not because it 
hurt the bear, but because it pleased the men. May we not say 
that vivisection is opposed, not because it is painful to animals, but 
because it tends to the advancement of science ? 

The question recurs, What is our proper relation to the lower 
animals? May we use them? If so, abuse and cruelty will inevitably 
occur. May we not use them? Then our civilisation and daily life 
must be revolutionised to a degree not suggested or easy to conceive. 

Jas. CorreErR Morison. 







































































THE NAVY PARALYSED BY PAPER. 


Mucu has been said and written of late as to the necessity of increas- 
ing the navy, so much, indeed, that the Government, though 
apparently somewhat loath to do so, have obtained from Parliament 
a considerable grant of money to be applied to this purpose. In the 
meantime, no consideration appears to have been given in any quarter 
to the antecedent and far more important question of what is to be 
done, in case of war, with our improved navy when we have got it. 
To forge at great cost a weapon of great perfection, and then to find, 
when the moment comes for using it, that it can in practice not be 
used at all, but must be laid up in an armoury as a splendid example 
of the skill of our hands, and the want of foresight of our heads, 
should be accounted an act of folly. Yet this act of folly is precisely 
what we are in course of perpetrating. 

The use of a navy in time of war is to injure our enemy and to 
protect ourselves. I propose to show that, whatever the strength of 
our navy may be, it will, in consequence of certain modern rules of 
warfare, which we have adopted, and by which we are bound, be able 
to do neither the one nor the other; that, whatever may be the 
power of our vessels and the courage and ability of our men and 
officers, they will, while under these rules, have no power either of 
inflicting any serious injury on the enemy, or of affording any effectual 
protection to ourselves; that our navy will, in short, be precluded 
from putting that stress upon the enemy which shall exhaust him 
and shall force him to desire peace ; and equally precluded from pre- 
venting such a stress being put upon ourselves. I must premise that 
I am speaking, not of a “little war” with small, remote, and savage 
peoples, but of a serious conflict with a European Power possessing a 
fleet and a commerce. 

Injury to the enemy may be inflicted by a navy either by fighting 
and defeating his fleets ; by landing expeditions on his shores (which, 
however, is military rather than naval action, the navy being only 
then on transport duty); by bombardment of his coast towns; by 
blockade of his ports; and by capturing his property and stopping 
his trade on the seas. Of these methods, the last is by far the most 
important, inasmuch as it is that which cuts off the enemy’s resources 
at their springs and so puts the greatest stress upon him. Protection 
to ourselves is complete when all these things are prevented from 
being done to us; and the navy is then most truly efficient when it 
does most completely do all these things to the enemy and most com- 
pletely prevents them from being done to ourselves. So far is this 
from beirg now the case that, except by meeting and fighting the 
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enemy’s fleets (which, as will be shown, it would probably have no 
opportunity of doing) ; by bombarding his coast towns ; by blockading 
his ports (which, as will be shown, would now be to little or no purpose); 
or by landing expeditions on his shores, our navy could, under the 
existing rules of warfare, take no effectual part in the war either by 
injuring the enemy or by preventing the like injury to ourselves. 
The exceptions I have made appear at first sight to be large, but they 
are far less important than they seem to be; for I shall, I think, be 
able to show that, in the case of such a war as is here contemplated, 
the British navy might defeat the enemy’s fleet on a rare occasion, 
might bombard his coast towns, blockade his ports, and land expedi- 
tions on his shores without materially affecting the resources upon which 
he could rely for the continuance of the war. On the other hand, that 
same navy would be unable to protect our own resources of strength, so 
entirely unable that, before a cannon shot had been fired some of the 
most important of those resources would have disappeared for ever. 
One of the principal services which our navy would be expected to 
render in time of war is the protection of our over-sea trade, that is 
to say, of the bales of British goods shipped by our merchants, and of 
the British merchant-vessels in which they are carried. But under 
the new conditions of warfare the navy would have absolutely no part 
in this matter. It would not be needed to protect the bale of British 
merchandise, which would be otherwise protected ; it would not be 
able to protect the British merchant-vessels, for the British merchant- 
vessels would cease to exist. 

It remains to make this position good. On the 16th April, 1856, 
the plenipotentiaries assembled at Paris to make the Treaty of Peace 
which followed the Crimean War, signed what is called the Declara- 
tion of Paris. This Declaration, after reciting that the laws of mari- 
time warfare had long been the subject of disputes, and that it would 
consequently be advantageous to “ establish a uniform doctrine,” lays 
down four rules: “1. Privateering is and remains abolished ; 2. The 
neutral flag covers enemy’s merchandise, except contraband of war ; 
3. Neutral merchandise, with the exception of contraband of war, is 
not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag ; 4. Blockades, in order 
to be obligatory, must be effective, that is to say, maintained by a 
sufficient force really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy.” 
Of these rules the two last are old and true, the two first new and 
false ; and it is especially the second, declaring that the neutral flag 
shall cover the enemy’s goods, which must effect the paralysis of our 
navy, and which we therefore have especially to consider. This rule, 
indeed, is the kernel of the whole matter, the one truly important rule 
to which all the rest are subsidiary, and to affirm which the Declara- 
tion was really made. It is here to be remarked that Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Cowley, the British plenipotentiaries who signed this 
Declaration on behalf of their sovereign, had, so far as is known, no 
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authority empowering them to sign it. It is recorded in the protocols, 
that they had produced in the sitting .of the 25th Feb., 1856, 
their full power to make the Treaty of Peace between the Allies and 
Russia: but there is no record either of their having produced or of 
their being provided with power to make the Declaration. Lord 
Clarendon, indeed, soon after admitted in the House of Lords that he 
and his colleague had “not confined themselves within the strict 








limits of their instructions ;” and Lord Cowley on being, after Lord 
Clarendon’s death, challenged to relieve himself from the imputation 
of having acted in this matter w/tra vires and without instructions at 
all, declined to say anything with regard to the matter. All we 
know is that the two plenipotentiaries did assume to alter to all time 
the then existing laws of maritime warfare, by signing this Declara- 
tion; and that the Declaration forms no part of the Treaty of Peace 
to which alone their power, so far as is known, extended. In addition 
to this, the Declaration itself is false and self-contradictory, since it 
lays down as a “uniform doctrine” that which it does not make 
uniform, but only obligatory on such Powers as accept it, and only on 
those Powers as towards each other. For the United States and Spain, 
which Powers refused to accept the new doctrines, privateering is to 
this day not abolished, and the neutral flag does not cover the enemy’s 
merchandise ; neither is privateering abolished or the neutral flag 
protective of enemy’s merchandise even for the accepting Powers, as 
between any one of them and any one of the non-accepting Powers. 
These facts are here summarily mentioned only to show that the 
Declaration is in itself of such a character, and was made under such 
circumstances, as not only allow but invite its repudiation and aban- 
donment—but always under proper conditions—by any Power that 
desires no longer to be bound by it. 

Let us now examine the effect of that second rule with which we 


are principally concerned. Let us suppose (which God forbid) a war 
declared between England and France. Under this new rule of war- 
{ fare, enemy’s merchandise is safe from capture under a neutral flag ; 


it is Hable to capture under the belligerent flag. French merchandize, 
therefore, would be liable to capture and confiscation when shipped in a 
French merchant-vessel; it would be exempt from capture and confisca- 
| | if tion when shipped in a merchant-vessel belonging to any neutral State. 
\ | Likewise English merchandize would be liable in an English merchant- 
vessel, exempt when in a neutral merchant-vessel. The rule is not a rule 

| founded on the nature of the thing itself; it does not allow capture 

; as right, or prohibit it as wrong, because merchandize in its nature 
‘ should or should not be capturable on the seas; it only says that 
when found in a particular kind of vessel it shall not be capturable. 

But its effect is to prevent all capture of all merchandize. On the 

7 first outbreak of a war, nay, on its first rumours, the French merchant 
would instantly abstain from employing French, the English merchant 
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from employing English merchant-vessels for the transport of their 
goods, for the simple and sufficient reason that in such vessels such 
goods would be liable to capture. To the neutral vessels, and to 
those alone, all English and French merchandize must instantly go, 
for in the neutral vessels it would be absolutely secure, and, as 
M. Hautefeuille truly says, “/e commerce vit de sécurité.” Actual wir 
would not be required to produce this result, the bare rumour of war 
would suffice. This is shown by the Report of the Select Committee 
on Merchant Shipping of 1862, wherein we are told :—* A short time 
ago, when it was thought England might be involved in the war 
between France and Austria in Italy, however improbable the rumour 
might be, yet the moment it reached distant ports such as Canton or 
Calcutta, a second-class American vessel was able to get freights at a 
fifty per cent. higher rate than a first-class British ship could obtain.” 
Mr. Lindsay, too, in his letter to Lord Russell, of October 14th, 1859 
(presented to the House of Commons in 1860), said :— The appre- 
hension of.future hostilities has, in various instances, operated almost 
as prejudicially in depreciating the value of capital, and especial’y 
of shipping property, as if a war had actually been declared.” 

Under the old rule, always acted upon in the great wars in 
which England was concerned, these results could not occur ; for 
under that rule the liability to capture attached to the merchandize 
itself, in whatever vessel found, and did not depend upon the 
nationality of the vessel in which it was carried. Under that 
tule, therefore, no such depreciation of freights or of the 
value of shipping property could ensue. Nor did it ensue; on the 
contrary, when England was at war, English vessels were then not 
less but more in favour for the carriage of English merchandize 
than any neutral vessel; for they were protected by the English 
navy from capture, which the neutral vessel was not and could not 
be. But the new rule being brought into play, there is, in case of 
the supposed war, (1) an end at once to the French and English carry- 
ing trade by French or English vessels ; (2) a handing over at once 
of that carrying trade to the Germans, the Dutch, the Portuguese, 
the Spaniards, the Norwegians, the Italians, or any other nations that 
remained neutral ; (3) the withdrawal under the neutral bunting of all 
French and English merchandize destined to be sent over the seas. 
English and French merchant-vessels alike must remain unemployed 
during the war. This means that of the 24,706 English merchant- 
vessels of 6,956,865 tons (manned by 200,727 men ) employed in the 
home and foreign trade’ all but a very few would be unable to get 
any work whatever. It also means that the 15,200 French merchant- 
vessels, of 983,017 tons, would be equally unable to get work. But 
inasmuch as the English tonnage is over seven times as great as that 


(1) See Board of Trade Statisticul Abstract for the principal and other forcign 
countries, 1872 to 1882. 
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of France, the immediate injury done to England by the operation 
of the new rule in this respect would be seven times as great as that 
done to France. Not a very encouraging balance against us with 
which to begin such a war. 

Meantime, the neutrals would be unable with their own resources to 
mect the new and increased demand for carriage by sea made upon 
them. But the remedy would be simple. The English and French 
merchant-vessels, laid up and rotting, would be for sale on the easiest 
of terms, the neutral would buy them at a low price in order to 
take advantage of the new trade thus opened up to him, and with 
them would naturally go their crews, only too glad to find under the 
neutral flag that work they could no longer obtain under their own. 
Shipowners would be ruined, and the carrying trade would be gone, 
if not for ever, for many a long year; for even when the war had 
ended, it would be a long and difficult work to bring ships and men 
back again out of the new channels of trade into the old. Again, 
let it be observed that under the old rule none of this could or did 
happen. For the reasons already given, England then kept her 
carrying trade during a war, and not only kept but increased it. 
Admiral Sir William Parker tells us, in his Autobiography (vol. 3. 
p. 395), that in 1810 “the merchant-ships of Great Britain carried 
most of the commerce of the world, and in spite of having to make 
head against numerous open enemies and the scarcely-veiled hostility 
of the United States—whose ports remained closed to British ships 
of war, though they did not declare war until 1812—England was 
yet able to keep down the enemies’ vessels of war and privateers. The 
prosperity of the country was steadily on the increase. . . . Both 
imports and exports increased steadily while the war lasted . . . and 
the trade was carried on almost exclusively in English bottoms.” 

So much for the ships. Let us now turn to the merchandize. 
This is withdrawn on both sides from the war by being put under the 
neutral flag. What is manifest death to the shipowner appears there- 
fore, at first sight, to be gain to the merchant. The gain, however, 
even to the merchant is more apparent and transitory than real and 
permanent. As Sir William Parker has shown us, the British mer- 
chant, so long as he has the protection of an efficient navy, does not 
require the protection of neutral bunting. And Sir William is borne 
out by the official statistics. In 1802, the year of peace, brought in 
by the Treaty of Amiens (for which the preliminaries were signed in 
October, 1801), the merchandize of the British merchant was repre- 
sented by the following figures :—" 








Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain . . . £25,615,041 £27,012,108 
a a 6,087,741 4,876,070 
United Kingdom. . £31,702,782 £31,888,178 


(1) See Commons Journals, lviii., App. 800 and 957. 
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In 1803, the first year of the great war, it was represented by 
the following figures :—' 
Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain . . . £21,646,968 £22, 252,101 
nn. «+ ss 5,275,650 4,629,086 
United Kingdom. . £26,922,618 £26,881,187 


a 


* 


In 1814, at the close of the war, it was represented by the following 


figures :—* 


Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain . . £35,987,582 £44,053,455 
Ireland... > 7,245,043 6,558,103 


United Kingdom. . £43,232,625 £50,611,558 
———_—_—__ ee 


showing an increase, during the year, of £16,310,007 in the annual 
imports, and of £25,730,371 in the annual exports of the United 
Kingdom. 

These figures are pregnant with instruction. They show that, 
under the old rule, which permitted capture of enemy’s goods even 
when found in neutral bottoms, the British merchant, far from 
decreasing, very greatly increased his trade in time of war, that, 
instead of suffering, he benefited. 

During the twelve years of desperate warfare in every sea, from 
1803 to 1815, the British merchant, being then under the old rule, 
and having no protection but the navy, so far from suffering for 
want of the protection afforded by the new rule, nearly doubled his 
exports of merchandize, while he also increased his imports by nearly 
one-half. This advance during twelve years of war is, it is needless 
to say, immeasurably greater than any that has been attained since, 
and especially greater than that attained during the last twelve years 
of uninterrupted peace now concluded ; and this fact, if it stood alone, 
should make the merchant pause before he supports a rule which 
appears to save him at the cost of certain extinction for his fellow- 
citizen the shipowner. The truth is that the British merchant needs 
the protection of rules or of bunting less than any other in the world, 
for with Great Britain predominant at sea, the British merchant will 
always be able to carry on his trade under the wing of the same 
force which protected his grandfathers against the banded States 
of Europe without any rule of protection or any neutral bunting 
whatever. But even suppose the new rule-and-bunting protection 
to be as valuable and as necessary as some imagine, who look to their 
imagination rather than to history for their arguments—suppose this, 
and yet the question remains whether it is right or just, or even 
expedient for us as a nation, to protect the property of the merchant 
at the cost of the ships of the shipowner and of the destinies of the 
whole nation altogether. The life of the soldier and the sailor is 


(1) See Commons Journals, lix., App. 584 and 608. 
(2) Lbid., lxxi., App. 801, and Ixx., App. 709. 
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exposed, and, when needed, is taken ; the purse of the general tax- 
payer is exposed, and, when taxes are needed, is emptied; the for- 
tune of the war is at stake; nay, the very national existence is in 
peril ; can it then be pretended that the merchant alone is to have a 
special protection for his bales which is not extended to the sailor or 
| soldier for his life, to the taxpayer for his purse, or to the nation for 
its existence ? Can it be asked that, alone of all things, the mer- 
chant’s bales shall be withdrawn from the war and treated as though 
the war were not ? 

Nevertheless, there are merchants so selfish as to prefer the interest 
of the merchant before that of all the rest of the nation together, and 
so short-sighted as to grasp with avidity at the protection afforded to 
their bales by the new rule, not remembering the lesson that history 
teaches that this protection is not necessary, nor reflecting that even 
if it give them a temporary advantage in withdrawing their property 
from the incidence of the war, they of all men must in the end most 
suffer should the effect of that withdrawal be disastrous to the national 
powers of defence, or, what is the same, of offence. The remarkable 
feature about such defence of the new rule—apart from the merely 








selfish one—as has been adduced, is that it is always made to rest on 
| the allegation that the rule which withdraws such merchandize from 
} ° ° ° ° epe P 

i the incidence of war is “ more civilised,”’ less ‘‘ barbarous,”’ and ‘more 


humane ” than the old rule which left it subject to the war. If any 

defenders of the rule on these grounds would condescend to explain 
how it can possibly be less “civilised,” more “ barbarous,” or less 
“humane” to seize an enemy’s property than it is to cut his throat, 
some importance might perhaps remain to their argument ; but they 
have failed, and they ever must fail to do so. The mercantile com- 
munity, however, is strong in Parliament, and up to this time it has 
contrived to bolster up the new rule that prescribes the cutting of 
throats instead of the capture of merchandize. 

To return, however, to the effect of the new rule, and of the new 
state of things thereby created, upon the navy. In the case supposed 
of a war between England and France, the English navy would be 
absolutely unable to repeat in any way that action upon and extinc- 
tion of the enemy’s trade whereby France was once before exhausted 
and defeated. There would not be a capturable bale of French mer- 
chandize on the high seas. It would all be under the neutral flag, 
and therefore, by the new rule, protected. There would be none of 
those constant arrivals of prizes in our ports which were the daily 
occurrence of our last great wars. There would be no prize-money, 
and consequently no inducement to sailors (the most accessible of all 
! men to the charms of money won by daring deeds) to come forward 
b) to man our fleets. There would also be no utility in blockades, 
effective or non-effective ; for the French merchandize would be run 
across to the Belgian, the Dutch, the German, the Spanish, or the Italian 
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frontier, and there shipped in the rule-protected neutral vessel—a pro- 
ceeding formerly of no avail, since it was the fact of the property 
being French, and therefore ves hostium, that rendered it good prize, 
and not the incidental character of the vessel in which it was cap- 
tured. Then as to naval engagements between the two fleets. There 
would be none unless it were by accident. Conscious of an inferiority, 
which could hardly fail to exist, in ships and men, the French fleets 
would remain in their ports, for the simple reason that they would 
have nothing to force them out to accept the risk of battle. What, 
indeed, under the new rule, shou/d force them out? The object of 
raising a blockade ? That would be unnecessary, since all the trade 
stopped by the blockade would now find its way into the protected 
neutral vessel over the frontier. To protect their merchant-vessels ? 
There would be none to protect. To capture English merchant- 
ships? There would be none to capture. To invade England, or, 
like Villeneuve, to lure away the English fleet in order to invade 
England? Even for this there would now be no such necessity as 
there was before the battle of Trafalgar, when indeed an invasion of 
England was so highly desirable to Napoleon, precisely because 
England was strangling France by killing her trade. But when 
England no longer kills trade, the desperate expedient of her invasion 
will not be pressed upon France. There would be an official war 
and a commercial peace, and from such a war it is not French but 
English trade that would most suffer. 

Meantime our navy, reconstructed, powerful beyond all precedent, 
manned with heroic officers and men, burning to distinguish themselves, 
what influence would it, what could it have on the war? Practically 
none. The experience of the past shows us that the position of 
England is such, and such the natural aptitude of her sons, that, when 
real war is allowed to be made on the seas, sailors can contend with 
soldiers and fleets with armies. The Declaration of Paris by its 
second rule neutralizes the sea and renders real maritime warfare 
impossible. It withdraws therefore from England the field of action 
wherein she won her former successes, and wherein she still is and 
always must be predominant. For all other Powers, whose force is 
chiefly military, the result is unimportant, save when they may be at 
war with England, when it is advantageous; but for England, whose 
force is chiefly naval, it is manifestly most serious. There is no 
possibility indeed of doubting that it is at England, and at England 
alone, that the Declaration was aimed, to curb her and her alone that 
it was conceived. Europe knows well that the power of England at 
sea is no less now but far greater than ever it was; that steam and 
armour have given to the country that excels in all that relates to 
steam and armour an additional advantage; and the astute design 
has been formed and carried out of holding these hardy islanders in 
check not by force, but by a piece of paper. 
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Sailors are well aware of all that has here been said. But sailors 
fondly hope and confidently expect, that. if ever England were to 
engage in a serious war, the Declaration of Paris would at once be 
repudiated. Those who so think delude themselves. Let them 
conceive themselves to be on the eve of the supposed war with France. 
The Germans, the Dutch, the Belgians, the Spaniards, the Portu- 
guese, the Italians, are already counting the gains of that enormous 
English carrying trade, which, under the Declaration, we are pledged 
to leave for division amongst them, and some part of which, on the 
first rumours of the war, they have already obtained. Meantime the 
| English Cabinet is looking anxiously over Europe for alliances, is 
| coaxing, perhaps subsidizing, neutral powers to side with England. 
| 


Is that the moment to turn round on these same neutrals and violently 
| to withdraw from them the bribe (some of it already in their hand) 
hi) which England has undertaken to give them in order to prerent them 
i from allying themselves with England? What English Minister, 
‘ actual or possible, would dare at such a moment, to propose such a 
theory? what House of Commons would support him in his proposal? 
Here in truth is one of the most serious points about this Declaration 
. -—that it at once prevents us from gaining allies, inasmuch as it 
} pledges us to give our carrying trade to those Powers only which 
\\ refrain from becoming our allies, or in other words which remain 
neutral; and at the same time deprives us of our power to carry on 
effectual war without allies; while it gives to every other Power in 
Europe a direct interest in resisting its abrogation. 
No. If the Déclaration of Paris is to be, as undoubtedly it should 
| be, repudiated by England, English Ministers must not wait till we 
are on the eve of war, for it will then be at once too late to withdraw 
and dishonourable to do so. The falsehood of the Declaration in 
itself, its contradictions, its want of authority, and the effect it 
would have in paralysing the naval strength of England in any 
serious war, all cry loudly for its denunciation. But it must be 
denounced, if at all, and England must withdraw from it, if at 
all, in time of peace, so that all nations may have fair notice 
i that if attacked, she means once more to use all the arms which 
| | nature has placed in her hands, and which the law of nations 
allows. Thus and thus alone will the navy of England be restored to 
its proper sphere of action, thus alone can England be enabled to feel 
secure because she is strong, thus alone can the question of increas- 
| ing the strength of the navy become anything else than a question 
of idle parade. So long as the Declaration of Paris exists, and 
BR England is bound by it, the question whether we have a powerful 
) navy which we cannot use, or a weak one which we cannot use, is 
ti comparatively idle. 
1 Tuomas Gisson Bow ters. 
VOL, XXXVII. N.S. 
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JANE AUSTEN AT HOME. 


Tue letters of Jane Austen, which have recently been published by 
Mr. Bentley, were discovered by Lord Brabourne among other family 
papers after the death of his mother, Lady Knatchbull, who was Miss 
Austen’s niece. The letters are interesting from the character of the 
writer, and from the allusions which they contain to her daily life a: d 
habits, and the neighbourhood in which she lived during the lat 
seven years of her life. But they are addressed chiefly to her sister 
and her niece, and seldom travel out of the range of domestic topics, 
recording for the most part only the occupations and amusements— 
the birth, death, and marriage of her numerous circle of relatiors, 
They are full of the same humour and gentle smiling satire which we 
find in the novels, and by all who can appreciate ma will be read 
with pleasure. But the flavour of Miss Austen’s wit is rather delicate 
than rich, and by some it has been called insipid. So that some 
ninety letters, almost exclusively taken up with ribbons, flounces, and 
caps, and the sayings and doings of a crowd of undistinguished 
persons in whom the public at large cannot be expected to take an 
interest, are hardly likely, even with the aid of Miss Austen’s genius, 
to hecome gener: ally popular. To the lady’s genuine admirers, hov;- 
ever, they need no recommendation. These will understand that the 
pettiest and most commonplace details of domestic life may become 
amusing in the hands of this incomparable writer ; while the book «t 
the same time has the wider interest which always attaches to the 
sight of heroes and heroines en deshabille, and occupied with those 
trifling objects which, though as important to most of them as they 
are to the rest of the world, are vulgarly supposed to be beneath their 
notice. But the public must look for no literary or social gossip in 
these epistles. They introduce us to no lions; they offer us no 
criticism, or next to none; and they leave us with the impression 
that Miss Austen was in no sense of the word a woman of letters, or 
absorbed very deeply in the literature of her own or any other country. 
There is not the faintest odour of the sa/on about her. She is just a 
simple-minded, well-bred English young lady, thoroughly satisfied 
with her lot in life, interested in all the amusements which are 
popular with her sex, fond of quiet, fond of shopping, fond of the 
theatre, and thoroughly familiar with all rural habits and occupa- 
tions. ‘There are a prodigious lot of birds, they say, this year,” she 
writes to a correspondent, “so that perhaps even I may kill a few.” 
We are not, I suppose, to infer from this passage that Miss Austen 
ever did shoot a bird, or shoot at one. But she must have felt, at all 
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events, that there could be nothing very odd in her doing so. That 
beneath this unpretending exterior lay a depth of observation, a 
power of expression, and a quality of humour which have caused 
eminent critics to pronounce her second only to Shakespeare, was 
suspected by no one till her works appeared, and then was very slowly 
recognised. 

Many of these letters were written in London at the house of her 
brother Henry, who lived at one time in Sloane Street, and at another 
in Henrietta Street, Covert Garden, near the bank in which he was 
a partner. Here we may study the life of the upper middle class 
as it was in London sixty years ago. The ladies still shop in Cran- 
bourne Alley and Leicester Square; they dine at half-past four that 
they may be in good time to see the great Mr. Kean as Shylock ; 
when they come home at night they have soup and wine-and-water, 
? We are rather surprised to find 
no hint of Vauxhall on any of these occasions; but Jane went to all 


and then retire “to their holes.’ 


the picture galleries constantly on the look out for a portrait of 
Elizabeth Bennett, whom she expected to find in a yellow dress. In 
this particular search she was unsuccessful, but she did discover Mrs. 
Bingley, “dressed in a white gown with green ornaments, which 
convinces me of what I had always supposed, that green was a 
favourite colour with her.” She amuses herself with supposing that 
Mr. Davey had too much “ love, pride, and delicacy,” to allow Eliza- 
beth’s picture to be exhibited. Her own characters were very real 
persons in her eyes; and she was fond of describing to her friends 
what were their respective destinies in after life. The majority of 
the letters were written while Jane Austen’s home was at Chawton, 
and as it was during these years that two of her best novels, one of 
them, perhaps, her very best, were begun and completed, and as she 
must certainly have found some of the materials for them in her 
immediate neighbourhood, I hope my readers will share the interest 
which I took in visiting this haunted spot. 

Miss Austen, with her mother and sister, came to reside at Chawton 
in the year 1809. Mrs. Austen was the widow of a clergyman, who 
had been vicar of Steventon, in Hampshire, and who died at Bath in 
1805. They had all quitted Steventon in 1801, and after Mr. Austen’s 
death spent some years at Southampton, before finally settling down 
again to cottage life. During this interval Miss Austen wrote nothing 
but the unfinished story of the Watsons. At Steventon she had 
composed Northanger Abbey, Pride and Prejudice, and Sense and 
Sensibility, though they were not published till 1811. The remainder 
were not designed and executed at Chawton. 

This little Hampshire village is situated about a mile and a half to 
the south of Alton, on the road to Winchester, and is the property 
of Mr. Montagu Knight, the great-nephew of Miss Austen. His 
T2 
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grandfather was Jane’s brother, Edward, who was adopted by his 
first cousin, the Mr. Knight of that day, and assumed his name and 
arms. The Knights were a very old family in Kent, who acquired 
the Chawton property by intermarriage with the Lewknors, about 
the end of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The house is a picturesque old building of the date of 1588, and 
contains many very interesting portraits by Lely and by Romney ; 
among others, one of Edward Knight, attired in the high-collared 
tail-coat, voluminous cravat, nankeen shorts, and watch seals dangling 
from his fob, which was the habitual costume, we must remember, of 
all Jane Austen’s heroes. His face, however, did not remind us of 
his sister. It is a shrewd and rather striking face; but not oval like 
the novelist’s, and without any of her beaming good-humour. 

Miss Austen was particularly careful not to draw her characters 
from the life, or even to reproduce traits which should lead her 
acquaintances into the temptation of guessing at the originals. 
Her own family know of no instance in which this rule has been 
violated, so that no traditions remain, either at Steventon or at 
Chawton, of the particular personages who might have suggested 
Tom Thorpe or Mr. Bennett, or Mr. Elton, or Mrs. Norris. But the 
scenes, the houses, and the classes of society which we find in her 
delightful stories are exactly those with which she was familiar at 
home ; and it is impossible to walk through the village of Chawton 
without feeling that we are in the presence of old acquaintances to 
whom we were introduced in the pages of Mansfield Park, or Emma. 
The cottage in the village, otherwise called the White House, belong- 
ing to Sir Thomas Bertram, to which Mrs. Norris retired on the 
death of her husband, the vicar, what can it be but the identical 
cottage belonging to the owner of the “ Great House” to which Miss 
Austen herself retired ? and if not, there are one or two others still 
remaining in the village which would equally correspond to it. I 
have seen in Chawton House itself a room conspicuously resembling 
that “‘ East room,” formerly the schoolroom, which was given up to 
Fanny Price; while from the hall-door you would just catch that 
glimpse of “two ladies walking up from the Parsonage,” which 
‘anny caught herself when she was flying from the rehearsal of 
Lover’s Vows. Often and often has that path been trodden by the 
footsteps of Jane Austen herself; and the only personal reminiscence 
of her which seems to have been preserved is in connection with 
it. One of her surviving nieces still remembers the figure of Aunt 
Jane walking across “the Pasture,” as it is called, from the village to 
the “ great House,” with her head a little on one side, and a small 
pillow or cushion pressed against it as if she was suffering from the 
toothache. 

On the other side of Alton lie one or two other villages which bear 
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a family resemblance to Highbury. Holybourne even now is much 
what Highbury might have been in the days of Emma, and Froyle, 
a village nearer to Farnham, was, I am told, just such another. 
In Chawton itself, a place with not two hundred inhabitants, there 
were two houses of “ gentle-folk,’ besides the Hall and the 
Parsonage.* At Froyle there were as many, and at Holybourne 
there are still. There was in those days a particular grade of 
society, now all but extinct, which haunted these large villages and 
small country towns, and seemed somehow or other to be associated 
with the days of stage coaches and to have perished with the advent 
of the railways: families quite unconnected with “trade,” with 
small but still sufficient incomes, who did nothing at all in life, and 
seemed to wish to do nothing. Mr. Woodhouse is just such a man; 
Mr. Bennett was another. They were not county gentlemen; they 
were not professional men; they were not necessarily sportsmen ; if 
they farmed, it was only for amusement. They would have 
shuddered at the thought of speculating; they vegetated quietly on 
a fixed income, which they were careful not to imperil, and formed 
the main ingredient at those card parties and early supper parties 
which were the amusement of our grandfathers and grandmothers 
in these secluded spots, and which imparted a familiar flavour of 
sociability and gaiety to the country life of the period, which has 
\ now long ago departed from it. Then, too, there was the village 
, club, which was held at the Crown at Highbury, of which Mr. 
| Knightly and Mr. Weston were members, and who had never found 
out that the paper was dirty till Emma and Mrs. Weston pointed it 
out to them. Iniagine a country squire of four to five thousand a 
year, with all the best company in the neighbourhood, meeting to play 
whist and drink port wine at the Dog and Gun, or the King’s Arms, 

or any other village inn of similar calibre, at the present day ! 
\| The residents in the neighbourhood of Chawton have noticed the 
| gradual disappearance of families of this type, and I have noticed it 
myself in many other parts of England. Civilisation has been too 
much for them, and they are gradually retiring before its advances 

. like the otter and the badger. 

Le Jane <Austen’s cottage stands at the south-west corner of the 
village, where the road turns off to Alresford, and is thought at 
some remote period to have been a posting-house. It is now divided 
into two parts, one used as a working man’s club, the other occupied 
by Mr. Knight’s coachman. It is a long low house, of which what 
were the dining-room and drawing-room are still nearly as they 
| were ; and we may people the former with the authoress and her 
f, little writing-desk, seated at a table by the window, without any 
. effort of the imagination. The garden was evidently a large one; 
the flower garden separated from the kitchen garden by only a 
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grass walk, and some fine fir-trees and lime-trees offering a pleasant 
shelter in the summer-time. It is now all in disorder. Turnips 
and mangel-wurzel are grown by the enterprising coachman in the 
ground where Jane Austen perhaps cultivated roses and dahlias, 
and the whole place wears a forlorn and disconsolate appearance. 
The memory of its former occupant, however, invests it with a halo 
of its own, which no amount of squalor can dispel. Here are the 
trees and the walks and the hedges on which Jane Austen’s eyes 
rested as the Elliots and the Musgroves, and the Eltons and the 
Bertrams grew beneath her hand. Here was the shady walk where 
she paced up and down maturing her plots and shaping her catas- 
trophes. Here, in this very little room, were written Emma, Mansfield 
Park, and Persuasion, and here the great question was decided of the 
proper incomes to be allotted to Eleanor and Marian Dagmoor. He 
who cannot do the rest for himself and rehabilitate Jane Austen’s 
house as it was during her living occupation of it, had better not visit 
it at all. 

All the reading world is now at Miss Austen’s feet, but till lately 
her public was a small one. The generous and humorous Scott, the 
critical and prejudiced Macaulay, Southey, Coleridge, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Holland, Sydney Smith, knew and appreciated her novels. 
But the popular taste had just been diverted into another channel by 
the author of Waverley himself, when they first began to appear, and 
it was not till the flood of enthusiasm excited by the great feudal and 
medieval renaissance had begun to settle down that Jane Austen’s 
characters reappeared, so to speak, above the waters, and assumed 
their natural place in the literary world. There is hardly any person 
nowadays under fifty years of age with any pretensions to culture or 
literary taste, who would not be ashamed to own that he or she had 
not read Pride and Prejudice, or Emma, and the growing popularity 
of these inimitable portraitures, owing nothing to either sensational 
incidents, or broadly comic caricatures, is one of the most hopeful 
literary symptoms of the present day. Miss Austen is the true mis- 
tress of what for lack of a better title we must still call genteel 
comedy, and had she lived in the beginning or middle of the last 
century, would, I am confident, have outstripped all competitors. 
Emma alone would have made the fortune of a theatre, and would 
still, had we the actors and actresses capable of exhibiting traits so 
delicately marked, yet at the same time so piquant and so peculiar. 

If we turn to the dramatists of the Restoration, and after these again 
to the Colemans, and Cibbers, and Bickerstaffs, and Murphys of the 
Georgian era, where shall we find a single painter of character to 
compare with her? The Dorindas and Isabellas, the Lady Sullens 
and Lady Teazles, the Sir Gilbert Wrangles and Sir Pertinax Mc 
Sycophants, who still keep the stage, are daubs by the side of Harriet 
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Smith and her patroness, Mrs. Norris, Lady Bertram, Tom Thorpe, 
Mr. Bennett, or Mr. Collins. I have taken these names at random 
and could match them with a dozen others. Neither Goldsmith nor 
Sheridan holds the mirror up to nature like Miss Austen; their 
comedies are really farces, and their characters, when not buffoons, 
possess little or no individuality. Powers more akin to Jane Austen’s 
are discernible in both Richardson and Fielding: and I have often 
thought that had she been a man, she could have drawn a better Love- 
lace than the one and a better Amelia than the other. But after all, if 
there is one writer in the English language, except the great master 
of all, who, had he laid out his strength upon fiction could have 
equalled her on her own ground, I am inclined to think there is but 
one, and that is Addison. 

Miss Austen’s part is to make us smile rather than to make us 
think, to show us the ridiculous side of wickedness and folly, of mean- 
ness, selfishness, pompousness, vanity, and egotism, rather than their 
darker aspects or more dangerous consequences. She is no great 
moralist. Her art is all in all to her. She never treats vice with 
levity ; that would have been false to the character of the society she 
was depicting. But as little do we hear of anything in the shape of 
agony, remorse, or penitence, as the natural consequences of moral 
guilt. Adultery and seduction figure in her pages among other 
incidents of human life which cannot be altogether omitted if the 
drama is to faithfully represent it. But they are treated with just 
that amount of reprobation which the world in general, the respect- 
able, decorous world in which Jane Austen moved, visit such offences. 
They are shocking and deplorable, and imply that the young people 
who are guilty of them must have been very badly brought up. But 
we are carried no farther. Lydia Bennett and W ickham are sup- 
posed to be as happy in their married life as if they had never done 
wrong before it. A similar lot is thought ‘possible for Mrs. Rush- 
worth and Henry Crawford. The authoress who is to draw a picture 
of society cannot go farther than society goes in these matters; and 
the grief of the Bertram family over the elopement of Maria always 
reminds us of the conventional sorrow, which, when the feelings are 
not deeply touched, it is proper to exhibit at a funeral, rather than of 
that heart-felt shame or horror which many other writers would have 
deemed the necessary effect of a sister or a daughter’s fall. 

Herein this lady shows her genuine dramatic genius. We have 
plenty of writers who make the world out to be a great deal worse 
than it is; others who represent the worldly consequences of wrong- 
doing as a great deal worse than they are. Miss Austen hits the 
happy mean. She takes society as she finds it, and turns neither to 
the right nor to the left for the sake of strained effects; extenuates 
nothing, exaggerates nothing; leaves her readers to point a moral 
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for themselves if they are so minded, or to rest satisfied with the con- 
templation of an exquisite picture if their ideas soar no higher. 
Above all, she indulges in no asides or colloquies with the reader, 
makes use pf no artifices to direct his attention to her meaning, and 
never for one single instant is guilty of the crime of preaching. Oh! 
then, it will be said, Miss Austen has no moral purpose. No, cer- 
tainly not; and why should she have? Why should she be. bur- 
dened with a load which the greatest luminaries of literature have 
never carried ? 

That a woman brought up as Jane Austen was brought up, and 
living the life that she did live both at Steventon and Chawton, 
should have risen to this conception of her art, is one of the most 
curious facts in connection with her. That she reflects only the pre- 
vailing tone of the society in which she moved is no bar to our 
surprise. The wonder is that she was never tempted to depart from 
it, if only to lighten the difficulty of exciting an interest in her 
stories. To have steered exactly between the two extremes of undue 
severity and undue licence; to have caused us an uninterrupted 
amusement without ever descending to the grotesque; to have been 
comic without being vulgar, and to have avoided extremes of every 
kind, without ever being dull or commonplace, is the praise of which 
Jane Austen is almost entitled toa monopoly. The narrow path on 
which all her stories move, the moderation of her pretensions, the 
ordinary material out of which her dramas are constructed, are a 
source of ceaseless admiration when we consider the effects which 
have been produced by them: and only add another to the many 
proofs which we possess that nothing is too mean for genius to 
convert into gold. 

We learn from the biographer of Miss Austen that her favourite 
poet was Crabbe. She would naturally sympathise with a writer 
who drew his inspiration from the ordinary humanity which sur- 
rounded him, and found poetry under the coarsest and least romantic 
aspects of village life. Yet the eye with which Crabbe looked on 
society was very different indeed from that which Jane Austen 
turned upon it. Crabbe was in reality more akin to the authoress 
of Adam Bede, than to the authoress of Mansfield Park. He had 
all her seriousness of purpose, though without any particle of her 
humour: and his powers of versification, combined with the sincerity 
and novelty of his descriptions, secured him the place which he 
deservedly occupies in our literature. But the cheerful, easy view of 
life, which either avoids or is unconscious of its deeper problems 
and its worst miseries, was wholly foreign to the author of the Tales 
of the Village. He could not walk about among the poor without 
seeing that the real conditions of rural life, at all events in the 
eastern counties, were very different from what poets had described : 
and to borrow a celebrated and much-misunderstood expression, 
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Crabbe “resolved to be correct.” That is, he determined to be 
true to nature, and to give the world a picture of rural existence 
unembellished by any of the fanciful ideas with which it had been 
customary to adorn it. Now, I doubt whether it was in Jane Austen’s 
nature to have done this; whether her genius would have flowered 
freely under such conditions ; and whether she could have fixed her 
mind for long together on what was not cheerful and comfortable. 
But to repeat what I have said already, herein lies her title to our 
homage. There are better materials for fiction of a highly interest- 
ing character among the very poor and the very rich, than among 
the intermediate classes. There is no word in the human vocabulary 
which lends itself so little to the purpose of imagination as “com- 
fort.” Yet in Miss Austen’s stories, while we are most deeply 
interested and excited, we are always steeped in comfort. I should 
have said, that much as she might enjoy the literary excellence of 
Crabbe she would have shrunk from the realities which attend it ; 
and that she had neither the intellectual nor the moral robustness 
to stomach such fare. She was not born to “rough it” in pursuit 
of subjects: either to climb the highest peaks, or explore the lowest 
depths of society. But of all that could be seen from the window of 
a quiet English country parsonage, the whole border land in which 
the middle and the upper classes melt into each other, she was a 
perfect mistress, and such a painter as we may never see again. In 
his portraiture of squires and clergymen Crabbe cannot be compared 
with her for a moment. Though a clergyman, he was but an outside 
observer of such types; but Miss Austen was to the manner born, 
free of the craft, and knew them to the backbone. 

Where all are so good it is difficult to award the palm. But I 
cannot at all events accept Lord Brabourne’s classification, who 
places Elizabeth Bennett first among the heroines, and Darcy among 
the heroes. It is unnecessary to add that he thinks Pride and Preju- 
dice her best novel. If we understand his contention, it is that 
Elizabeth is the best heroine because she has the fewest faults ; and 
he appears to be of opinion that Emma’s love of match-making, self- 
confidence, and celf-will ought necessarily to make her less interesting. 
To myself they make her all the more so. Her sauciness is her great 
charm, and the sparring between herself and Mr. Knightly is scarce, 
if at all, inferior to the scenes betweeen Beatrice and Benedict. In 
the heroine of Pride and Prejudice there is a combination of sweetness 
and vivacity which is very captivating, but she lacks the individuality 
of Emma, and on this ground alone, if on no other, I must still place 
her higher than Elizabeth. 

If we turn to the heroes, I cannot say of Darcy what Lord 
Brabhourne says of Mr. Knightly : “I never could endure him.” He 
is eminently disagreeable, and in my opinion ill-bred. He might 
have thought what he liked about Elizabeth’s relations, but he ought 
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not to have said it to herself. Mr. Knightly, on the contrary, is 
always a gentleman. That he was sixteen years older than Emma 
was, in my opinion, rather in his favour than against him. If he 
lectured her he never lectured her pompously, and it is to be believed 
that a few such lectures before marriage would save a good many 
afterwards. 

Lord Brabourne’s criticism is interesting, and his judgment 
carries great weight; but the explanatory prefaces attached to each 
division of the correspondence are more valuable still, as they enable 
us to enter into the subject-matter of the letter, and to understand 
the allusions and the jokes as we never could have done without 
them. I have no doubt that I speak the sentiments of all Jane 
Austen’s admirers when I say that we are greatly indebted to him. 

I thought it a privilege to be allowed to visit the spot where these 
novels were composed, and to gaze on the very room in which the 
authoress sat and wrote, to walk in the garden where she walked, 
and in the church where she so often knelt. Her grave is not in 
Chawton churchyard, where her mother, who died in 1827, and her 
sister, who lived in Chawton Cottage till 1845, are both interred ; for 
she was removed to Winchester for her health in May, 1817, and 
dying there in the following June, was buried in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, nearly opposite to the tomb of William of Wykeham. Her 
fame has made its way so slowly, and is even now so much less than 
her deserts, that Chawton is untrodden of pilgrims, and the 
hospitable owner of Chawton House is but little molested with 
inquirers. But while English society remains what it still is, with 
so much to remind us of what it once was, and while the manners of 
one generation melt so imperceptibly into those of another that the 
continuity hardly seems broken, so long will the interest in Jane 
Austen continue to strengthen and expand, till Chawton perhaps 
may even become nearly as well known as Selbourne, and visitors to 
the one never think of departing from the neighbourhood till they 
have also paid a visit to the other. A celebrity such as that of 
Abbotsford it is not possible that it should acquire. Scott wrote for 
the world, while Miss Austen could hardly be appreciated by any 
one not thoroughly English. Guizot, it is true, was among her 
admirers, and there are foreigners, of course, who know England as 
well as some Englishmen know the continent. But these are excep- 
tions, and “ Miss Austen’s country” must be content with the admi- 
ration of those who can admire Miss Austen. I had not intended 
when I commenced this article to travel much beyond the local 
associations connected with her, but have been unconsciously led into 
a criticism which my enthusiasm for one who commanded the enthu- 
siasm of so many better able to justify it, will, I hope, be permitted 
to excuse. T. E. Kesset. 
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Tue struggle in the distant Soudan, the weary suspense, and the 
misgiving that the blood which stains the African desert need 
never have been spilt at all; the latest dastardly and insane 
attempts of the dynamitards, reprobated as they are by the com- 
mon voice of Europe, of America and of the entire world; these 
are the themes which, at the close of the month preoccupy 
the public mind, to the temporary exclusion of all other topics. 
It is needless here to dwell at length upon the stirring events 
of which the region about Khartoum has been the theatre. 
What practical result are they to yield? When Lord Wolseley 
has finally defeated the Mahdi and rescued Gordon, what is the 
responsibility which we have to face, and how shall we discharge 
it? To the English general, exulting in his new laurels and flushed 
with his fresh triumph, there will remain the duty, not less 
severe and anxious, of counselling the Government at home upon 
the future of the Soudan. Whatever Lord Wolseley advises will 
be done, and his decision must depend upon conditions which he 
cannot yet precisely have ascertained. It is for him to suggest some 
mode of administering the country. England cannot administer 
it, and when the object of the expedition has been achieved and 
Gordon is safe, English honour must be satisfied and the English 
troops withdrawn. The idea that unless the British flag waves in 
perpetuity over Khartoum, Egypt will be exposed to the risk of 
invasion by the Soudanese may be dismissed. The rude and intrepid 
tribesmen of the desert have no power of rapid mobilisation, and 
are as little formidable outside the limits of their native tracts as they 
are formidable within them. 

While our troops have been forcing their way to Khartoum our 
statesmen have been deliberating upon the financial affairs of Egypt. 
Both events have coincided with the arrival in this country of an 
envoy from the Sultan. Fehmi Pacha travelled to London vid Berlin 
and Paris. At the former capital he failed to see Prince Bismarck or 
Count Hatzfelt, and was courteously informed by a subordinate official 
that if he desired to discuss the Egyptian question with European 
statesmen he would do well to direct his footsteps further west. At 
the French capital he had an interview with M. Ferry, as he has had 
in London with Lord Granville. A daily newspaper, with a reckless- 
ness that ill becomes its traditions and influence, has asserted that 
the English Government have assured Fehmi Pacha of their willing- 
ness to hand over the Soudan to the Sultan. We may venture to 
say that the emissary of the Kaliphate has received from Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Cabinet no definite assurance of any kind, and that he will 
return to Constantinople without having accomplished much by 
his occidental trip. He has come hither, no doubt, full of many 
projects to be pressed upon the English Government, and the deposi- 
tary of many grandiose schemes cherished by his impracticable master. 
The assertion of the Sultan’s suzerainty in Egypt and in the Soudan, 
the replacement of Tewfik by a Khedive more agreeable to Stamboul, 
the aggrandisement of the Khalif with the help of England in the 
Mahometan world, the replenishment of the Imperial coffers with 
money procured from any quarter, are unquestionably among the 
objects dear to Abdul Hamid, and among the commissions 
with which he has intrusted his representative. But the Sultan 
will gain absolutely nothing by his present experiment. He is 
a dreamer of dreams; the vague believer in the realisation of 
far-reaching fantastic and impossible visions. By no means wanting 
in intellectual qualities, he is totally destitute of practical sagacity. 
He does not reckon with facts which have either been accomplished 
already or which are in process of accomplishment. His statecraft 
and policy are as visionary as the medium through which he looks at 
mere rational and political forces is unreal. If one can imagine an 
Oriental edition of Napoleon ITII., with all his idiosyncratic failings 
reflected upon a scale as grotesque as that on which mirrors of a 
certain fashion distort the features of the countenance, and no bad 
notion will be formed of the present Sultan. It is not of such stuff 
that in the last q .arter of the nineteenth century Orientals who win 
a place in the system of European politics are made. 

The administration of Egypt will therefore, one may be sure, be 
settled independently of the ruler of the Faithful, and it will be settled, 
as we have repeatedly said must be the case, by an agreement between 
England and France. The Governments of the two countries are 
now negotiating on the basis of the French counter proposals, as they 
are called, or, as they would be more correctly styled, the Anglo- 
French proposals. France has accepted the principle of the reduction 
of the coupon. She abstains from pressing for a limit of the occupa- 
tion of Egypt by English troops, and she is willing to acquiesce in 
the arrangement which two years ago Lord Granville himself sug- 
gested for the Suez Canal. There remain the manner in which the 
Egyptian loan is to be guaranteed, and the alleged necessity of a 
future and international inquiry into Egyptian finance. The Govern- 
ment is taunted by the Times with having capitulated to France, 
because Ministers have not peremptorily told M. Ferry that they 
intended to deal with Egypt without any consideration for the ideas 
of their neighbours. But at present they have done nothing more 
than say that they are willing to discuss the proposal of a joint 
Guarantee, provided that it does not involve a revival of the joint 
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control or the creation of a multiple control. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues may be setting about the work in the right way or the 
wrong, but the value of the work done can only be shown by results, 
and of these we can know nothing save by conjecture. It is pre- 
mature to apply language suitable only to accomplished facts to the 
negotiations now pending between the French and English cabinets. 
Meanwhile there is this to be said. A settlement of our Egyptian 
difficulties which may involve no wound to French sensitiveness, will 
remove from our path innumerable anxieties and dangers. If we 
are never to establish between France and ourselves relations of 
warm friendship, we need not multiply avoidable causes of friction. 
There are other considerations which ought to make us slow to 
condemn the Government for paying reasonable regard to the sus- 
ceptibilities of the French people. Deeply as it is to be regretted, 
nothing is to be gained by ignoring the fact, that Prince Bismarck’s 
humour towards the English Government is not more amiable than 
it was six months ago. As he has himself said in the Reichstag 
it is absurd to speak of the possibility of an open rupture between 
England and Germany. None the less the Chancellor shows no 
disposition to smooth our path in Egypt or elsewhere, and so far 
from endeavouring to facilitate an understanding between France 
and England with respect to Egypt, he has done not a little to 
accentuate and inflame our international differences with our nearest 
continental neighbour. The prospect, therefore, which there is 
reason to believe is now gradually becoming assured, of an arrange- 
ment with France will be equivalent to a diplomatic rebuff inflicted 
upon Prince Bismarck. There are other reasons than resentment 
against the neglect, which he complains of having received at the 
hands of English ministers, that may account for Prince Bismarck’s 
present attitude towards England and France. The life of the 
German Emperor is not likely, under any circumstances, to be pro- 
longed, and with his death Prince Bismarck will be confronted by a 
formidable array of influences hostile to his policy. The Crown Prin- 
cess is notoriously adverse to the Chancellor. The Crown Prince is 
far from a cordial supporter of the exclusive reliance which Prince 
Bismarck places upon Austria and Russia, and would willingly see 
a rapprochement with France and England. In proportion as 
France is occupied with military enterprises abroad and England is 
alienated from Germany, it is difficult or impossible for the Father- 
land to make friendly advances towards the two Western powers, and 
in proportion as France and England are mutually estranged, Prince 
Bismarck has the satisfaction of knowing that the powers of the two 
countries for the future co-operation are diminished. Unquestion- 
ably the chief aims of our foreign policy ought to be cordial alliance 
with Germany and a good understanding with France; but if 
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Prince Bismarck, for reasons of his own, is bent upon making the 
former of these objects impossible, we should lose no opportunity of 
endeavouring to achieve the latter. 

By those with whom the wish is father to the thought, nothing less 
than the collapse of the Government and the disruption of the 
Liberal party have of late been repeatedly predicted upon two 
grounds. The foreign policy of Ministers, it has been said, has 
excited a coalition of the European powers against England; and in 
proportion as the people become alive to the isolation of England, they 
will rise up against the administration of Mr. Gladstone. The second 
plea on which the doom of Liberalism is pronounced is that the line 
of cleavage between the sections composing it is ominously broadening, 
and must at no distant date develop into a schism. As regards the 
former of these prognostications, it is sufficiently disposed of by the 
cool and statesmanlike comments on the situation, which have appeared 
in the Standard. That journal, with a clearness of vision and a 
superiority to the prejudices and parrot cries of partisanship, that 
are worthy of the highest praise, has consistently argued, and proved, 
that the notion of a combination of France and Germany, hostile to 
England, is the last contingency in the world likely to be realised. 
How little Prince Bismarck cares to conciliate French feeling when 
any serious German interest with which it clashes is involved, may 
be judged from General Manteuffel’s address to the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine, plainly admonishing them that, while the German 
Government are anxious to accord them the same treatment as is 
enjoyed by other States of the Empire, it must be upon the condition 
that they accept incorporation in the German Imperial system as 
permanent. The relations between France and Germany will not 
have been improved by the progress of the Congo Conference. The 
latest news is that France, ignoring the decisions of the plenipo- 
tentiaries, has entered into an arrangement with Portugal, by which 
the latter recognises French sovereignty on the north side of the 
river to the mouth, France ratifying the Portuguese claim to the 
southern littoral. Prince Bismarck will: scarcely acquiesce in this 
settlement, and it is to be wished that at such a crisis Sir Edward 
Malet had received more definite instructions than appears to be the 
case. So far as concerns the omens disastrous to Ministers, discovered 
by party critics in the temper of the country at the events of the 
past month, or in the misgivings and alarms which, as is alleged, 
the speeches of certain leaders of the Liberal party have excited, 
it is enough to say that no agitation against the Government has 
been set on foot in any part of the kingdom, and nothing more 
menacing to Liberal unity. has taken place than the withdrawal by 
Mr. Goschen of his name from the Devonshire and Reform Clubs. 
That we are rapidly approaching a new and critical stage in the 
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history of Liberalism may indeed be readily admitted. At the present 
moment the chief feature in domestic politics is the paralysis of Con- 
servatism. Lord Salisbury is in the south of France, Lord Randolph 
Churchill is in India, and the most enthusiastic admirers of Sir Stafford 
Northcote will not venture to say that he has roused the country by 
his Devonshire speeches, or credit them with any of the inspiring in- 
fluence of contagious passion. However vehemently the most vitupera- 
tive organs of the Opposition may denounce the Government, the fact 
remains that the responsible leaders of the Conservative party have no 
wish to assume the weight of the Ministerial burdens and desire nothing 
more than to co-operate with Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues for 
passing the Redistribution Bill at the earliest moment. They have, in 
plain fact, so far as the belligerent functions of an Opposition are con- 
cerned, abdicated. The utmost, apparently, which they hope, is that 
they may win the favour of the new constituencies; or, as Lord Salis- 
bury and other Tories, if they were to use the language of perfect can- 
dour, might say, that the new constituencies might enable them to 
reduce their minority. If, then, the Liberals have little to fear from 
-without, is there much which they need seriously dread from within ? 
If the formal opposition of the Conservatives is not going to oust 
them from power just yet, are they about to fall the victims of 
their own internal dissensions ? No one will deny that doctrines 
have recently been propounded by the chiefs of the more ad- 
vanced section of the Liberal party unpalatable to moderate Liberals 
or Whigs. The speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, 
and the programme of reforms which they contain, indicating as they 
undoubtedly do that the Radical legislation of the future will pro- 
ceed upon what may be roughly called Socialistic lines, have caused 
in some quarters quite a serious flutter. That the first business of the 
new Parliament will be to deal with the reform of Local Government 
in counties, and that this will be the precursor of drastic measures 
of Land Reform, is as certain as anything can be which awaits its 
fulfilment. The socialistic question, daily growing more acute in 
Germany, must be fairly confronted in England. It is only natural 
for some members of the great, but loosely coherent and heterogeneous 
Liberal party, to shrink from the bold expedients which the leaders 
of the people have determined that it will be necessary to propose. 

The retrospect of the extra parliamentary rhetoric of the new 
year may remind the prophets of Liberal disruption of one important 
fact. The addresses of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain have 
revealed, to a degree for which many persons were unprepared, a 
preconcerted harmony of conviction—a designed coincidence of poli- 
tical purpose. Whoever may be their lieutenants in the future, we 
are, therefore, justified in saying that the Radical leadership is, and 
will continue to be, a duumvirate. The solidarity between the pre- 
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sidents of the Local Government Board and of the Board of Trade, 
instead of diminishing, grows, and the Liberals who insist upon differ- 
entiating themselves from Radicals must lay their account with this 
circumstance. Be it so, we shall be told. Granted that the two 
men are prepared to go the same lengths; that does not necessarily 
mean the triumph of Radicalism, nor dispose of the probability 
that when Mr. Gladstone has once quitted his position the ties which 
now hold Liberals and Radicals together will be burst asunder. When 
this event, for which the whole Conservative creation yearns, may 
take place it would be rash to predict. But it was only to be expected 
that Mr. Gladstone’s health and years should cause many to forecast 
the possibility. As his eldest son said in his speech to his tenants at 
Hawarden three weeks ago, the time cannot under any circumstances 
be distant when the Prime Minister will bring a career that has ex- 
tended over half a century to a close. Whether the passage of the 
Redistribution Bill or the settlement of the Egyptian business will 
furnish the signal for this one need not speculate. It is the fact, rather 
than its accidental circumstances, which concernsus. There are three 
distinct contingencies possible on the assumption of Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement during the Session now about to commence. Let us look 
at them in the order of their improbability. First it may be said 
that Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal would involve the resignation of 
his Government. Discredited by their foreign and colonial policy, 
smarting perhaps beneath the sense of fresh blunders which there 
is still time enough to perpetrate, and new disasters which they may 
be destined to incur, ministers would tremble at the thought of 
attempting to carry on the affairs of the country when the chief, 
who has alone imparted an appearance of cohesion to his Cabinet 
and by his personal ascendency among his countrymen secured im- 
munity for its manifold mistakes, had gone. In this case, Conserva- 
tives would, against their will, be called upon to form an administra- 
tion. Their refusal to do so in the present parliament might 
precipitate a dissolution, or they might assume the responsibility 
upon the understanding that there should be a dissolution at the first 
moment practicable. We should then have a purely provisional 
ministry, a mere pis aller, an arrangement which would amount to a 
remission of the duties of Government and of Parliament itself to the 
new constituencies. 

Let us now pass on to a second alternative. Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement would leave the path open for Lord Hartington, the more 
especially since it is not a very violent hypothesis that Mr. Gladstone 
may be accompanied by Lord Granville. Lord Hartington, it is just 
conceivable, convinced that the country was disgusted with Radi- 
calism, and that the chance for the moderate Liberals and the Whigs 
had come, might conceive and execute the design of remodelling 
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the Cabinet, or rather of fashioning an altogether new Cabinet, upon 
lines which would entirely exclude the Radicals, compel the with- 
drawal of Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Treyelyan, and, 
we venture to think, one or two more ministers whose names, if 
they were now mentioned, might be received with incredulity. 
There is no reason to suppose that if Lord Hartington were to 
adopt such tactics as these, the Radicals would offer any objection 
to the arrangement. They would support, so far as they could, 
the Whig administration during the brief interval that must elapse 
before the general election took place, early next year. They 
would occupy the recess in agitating the country, and when the 
dissolution came they would appeal to the constituencies on a 
distinct issue, that of Radicalism against Whiggism. If they were 
defeated, it is not with the Whigs that the victory would rest. 
All experience shows that the electorate is divided into mutually 
opposing camps and that between these there is no room for any third 
and hybrid party which may claim to partake of some of the attributes 
of both, and which may call itself Whig, Moderate Liberal, Anti- 
Radical, National, or by any other name. The only Liberalism which 
is tolerated in the constituencies is the Liberalism of the advanced 
section of the Liberal party. This is unreservedly true of the boroughs, 
and it may be found equally true of the counties. <A political 
connection which shall attract the sweet reasonableness of all 
parties, which may have as its leaders men like Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Forster, is the natural dream of timid and amiable visionaries. 
But though Mr. Goschen may appear to coquet, now with in- 
vertebrate Conservatives, who might just as well call themselves 
Whigs, and now with the noble, right honourable and honourable 
personages who have spent some portion of the Christmas vacation in 
caballing against the Radicals, he knows perfectly well that a third 
or a moderate party, the result of a coalition or a conspiracy, is an 
impossibility. A year hence the Radicals or the Conservatives may 
have been voted by the country to power. We will not predict 
which it will be, but we do not fear to predict that it will not, under 
any circumstances, be those who rejoice in the title of the Moderates. 
The democracy may show itself Radical or Tory. It will not show 
itself Whig to gratify Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen, or their patrician 
patrons. 

There is a third prospect and one that is, perhaps, more likely 
than either of its predecessors to be realized. Suppose, as we sup- 
posed just now, that Mr. Gladstone hands over the reins of power to 
Lord Hartington, that, as is practically certain to be the case, 
there are two or three places in the Cabinet to be filled, and that 
Lord Hartington does not determine to fill them up in such a way as 
to necessitate the retirement of the Radical ministers. What will be 
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the consequence? We shall then have, as we have now, and have 
had since the ministry of 1880 was formed, a mixed Government. 
This is all which Radicals could want, and will assuredly be all on 
which they will insist. Of course, they will claim, and receive some- 
thing in consideration of their forbearance. The effect of the 
arrangement thus arrived at will be, that, while the Whigs hold 
a larger proportion of the high offices of State, the Radicals 
will exercise a preponderating influence in the policy of the country. 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Trevelyan, may 
only have one or two brother ministers who are in full sym- 
pathy with them. But they will have what will be infinitely 
more important—the controlling power, the real initiative in the busi- 
ness of responsible statesmanship. The more closely this solution is 
examined the more plausible it will be found. When in these days 
people speak of a Whig policy and of a government based upon 
plain Whig principles, it is necessary to remind them that the only 
principles which Whiggism possesses are negative, and that a policy 
based upon the principles of negation is an impossibility. Whenever 
Whiggism has operated as a progressive and energising power it has 
been because it caught the contagion of, and was inspired by, the ideas 
and propulsive forces of Radicalism. Moreover, any other arrange- 
ment, than that just put forward, proceeds upon the assumption that 
Lord Hartington is secretly desirous of breaking up the Cabinet. 
If this is his wish why should he not have gratified it long before 
now? He has had many opportunities, some would say he has 
received many provocations, to separate himself from a Cabinet con- 
genitally tainted with the vices of Radicalism. Why should he not, 
therefore, if his disposition is what it is vaguely represented as being, 
have availed himself of some one of these ? why, in other words, should 
he wait till Mr. Gladstone’s retirement to do what he. might have 
done more courageously and more effectually, six months, a twelve- 
month, two years ago ? 

The truth is that Lord Hartington’s alleged anxiety to dissociate 
himself from the new Liberal régime is the figment of polite alarmism 
which attributes to him as the scion of an illustrious house and the heir 
to the Dukedom of Devonshire, with a shrinking from Radicalism be- 
cause it is not respectable, and an aversion to the democracy or a 
democratic Parliament because it is likely to be lacking in the refine- 
ments and graces of good society. To these highly respectable and 
genteel persons we cordially commend the manly and sensible speeches 
made last week by Mr. Trevelyan and Sir Henry James. Comment- 
ing upon the complete collapse of the crusade for proportional repre- 
sentation—a collapse so complete that in several cases the audiences 
which have listened with patience and attention to Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Courtney’s speeches have passed votes condemning their 
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proposals ; a collapse produced by the just and clearsighted conviction 
that the scheme is impracticable, and that if it were practicable it 
would only result in the return to Parliament of hobbyists and 
crotcheteers—and on the deterioration of Parliament, which it is appre- 
hended may be produced by single-member constituencies, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster enumerated a few plain facts 
which cannot be repeated too often. “I cannot,” said Mr. Trevelyan, 
“share this panic about vestrymen. If we get into the House of 
Commons men who have been trained in the management of local 
affairs, and who have won the confidence of their neighbours by the 
probity and ability with which they have managed those affairs, I 
think the result will be not to degrade the House of Commons, but to 
elevate and dignify and render more attractive the career and the 
position of a local administrator ; and a greater and more permanent 
advantage to the country it would be difficult to name. But I 
am satisfied that we shall get in the House of Commons none but the 
best and choicest of those who have made their name in local adminis- 
tration. The British elector will never put up with a really inferior 
and unworthy local man as long as he can get a really superior man 
who begins his connexion with the constituency as a stranger. For 
a stranger he will not long remain, and I will venture to say that 
I could name a dozen members in the House of Commons who 
are as popular with their constituents, although they reside at a 
distance from them, as any dozen who reside on the spot.” 
Not less noticeable was Sir Henry James’s convincing demonstration 
that the extension of the Franchise has in past times proved con- 
ducive to the cause of popular improvement. In the five years ending 
with 1864, the annual average of persons sentenced to penal servitude 
in England and Wales was 2,800. In the five years ending 1884, it 
had, notwithstanding the immense increase in the population, sunk to 
1,400, or just one-half. This diminution was noticeable rather 
amongst the young than amongst the old. It is, therefore, no purely 
fanciful inference that the improvement may be directly connected 
with the spread of education among the rising generation. It is far 
cheaper, in Sir Henry James’s words, to pay even a moderate school 
master than the best of prison warders. As we owe the Education 
Act of 1870 to the Reform Bill of 1867, so it will hereafter be said 
we owe the system of universal, free and compulsory education, which 
will then be established, to the Reform Bill begun in 1884, and com- 
pleted in 1885. It is not, as Lord Hartington is well aware, the era 
of popular degradation upon which we are now entering ; but the era 
of popular improvement—of a higher conception and a more con- 
scientious discharge of the duties of citizenship. 

Next to Egypt and the Soudan, the most prominent question 
during the past month has been the colonial relations of Germany 
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and England. The Angra Pequiifia White Book has been followed 
by another on the Fiji Islands, containing revelations equally 
unpleasant. It is, however, better to attempt to form a general 
idea of the colonial movement now going forward in Germany than 
to recapitulate the contents of what are now familiar documents. At 
first sight it would seem that Prince Bismarck’s idea of a colonial 
empire were better fitted for the wealthy firms of Bremen and Ham- 
burg than for the mass of the German people. If this be the case, 
the new Teutonic dominion will conform to the type of the old 
Dutch commercial kingdom rather than to that of the modern British 
colony. Again, in considering whether the schemes of the Chan- 
cellor are likely to commend themselves to the bulk of his country- 
men, it must not be forgotten that the migrations from Germany 
hitherto proceeded exclusively on what may be called the domestic 
principle. Thus, both the extensive settlements of Germans in Russia 
at the end of the last, and in the United States in the earlier part 
of the present, century, were almost entirely composed of the agri- 
cultural class, and were usually constituted, not by an aggregation of 
individuals from different districts, but by a simultaneous removal of 
a whole village, who by migrating together insured considerable 
alleviation to the necessary isolation of their new homes. Even now, 
in the rural districts of Germany, it is generally one or several 
families, and not an individual, who emigrate; and under present 
circumstances their course is naturally determined by the knowledge 
that in the bosom of the great American Republic they will find 
the welcome of their kindred, and immediately share with them 
all the rights of American citizenship. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the vast majority of German emigrants of the agricultural 
classes should prefer a country about which they know everything to 
others about which they know little or nothing. While German 
traders have established their agencies in every part of the inhabited 
globe, they have not hitherto been successful in attracting, in any 
marked degree, the agricultural population of Germany to the scenes 
of their operations. The great bulk of that yearly export of human 
labour, which is depopulating certain rural districts of Germany, still 
continues to swell in an ever-increasing volume the riches and the 
census returns of the United States of America. 

The colonial policy of Prince Bismarck, however, is not confined 
to those portions of the world’s surface most frequented by subjects 
of the Fatherland. The Australian colonies, with the exception of 
New South Wales, are at this moment protesting energetically against 
the German acquisitions in New Guinea and the adjacent islands. 
To those who can view the situation calmly, the attitude of the 
Australians must appear somewhat unreasonable. The fact of having 
Germany as a neighbour is at least not a calamity. In a few years’ 
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time Australia will be sufficiently strong to become mistress of 
every inch of land in the South Seas, Meanwhile the so-called fron- 
tier which she will have to guard should supply a very healthy 
nationalising influence, and afford the strongest argument in favour 
of an Australasian dominion which it is possible to advance. Canada, 
as Sir Lyon Playfair said at the meeting of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute on January 13, federated in a time of profound peace. Why 
should not Australia federate in a time of peace too? That German 
colonists will make any extensive use of New Guinea whilst Australia 
and Canada are open to them is not very likely, and, even though 
they were to do so, from a defensive and strategic point of view our 
Antipodean fellow-subjects have the best of it. The protectorate 
proclaimed over the Louisiade Group and Huon Bay by the Com- 
modore of the Australian squadron, assures them possession of the 
key to the whole position, The chief complaint of the Australians 
is that momentous questions affecting themselves are decided in 
Europe without reference to the Antipodes. Probably the only 
remedy for this is some form of Imperial federation, and Lord Grey’s 
proposal to attach to the Privy Council a Colonial Board of advice is, 
on the face of it, the most practical that has yet been made for 
giving the colonies a voice in Imperial affairs. As Lord Norton 
suggests in his reply to Mr. Forster’s strictures on our duties to our 
dependencies, colonists cannot expect all the rights and none of the 
responsibilities. The real pinching of the shoe will come when they 
are admitted to a share in the administration of Imperial affairs and 
are also called upon to contribute to Imperial taxation. 

In South Africa military preparations are being pushed forward, 
and the whole aspect of the country is that of one on the eve of war. 
The original motive of the expedition must be borne in mind. Osten- 
sibly Great Britain wishes to restore a Bechuana chief to his here- 
ditary domain after repelling the Boer intruders. This is a small 
matter, and it may be assumed that it is well within Sir Charles 
Warren’s power. Possibly the Boers may retire over the Transvaal 
border and leave him in undisputed possession of the country. 
Having marched to Bechuanaland our troops may march back 
again. Some visible result may have been gained, but no per- 
manent peace. The territory itself may be handed over to the 
Cape Colony. A sympathetic Cape ministry may, after receiving 
it, allow the Transvaalers to step in again. The Imperial Govern- 
ment will have to stand by and witness what they cannot prevent. 
There is another policy which the Imperial Government, with the 
troops they have at their disposal in South Africa, can carry out. 
They can annex Zululand, Bechuanaland and Pondoland, and, 
including Basutoland, form a series of Crown colonies under a 
strict and firm British Protectorate, .An able and strong High 
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Commissioner placed with large discretionary powers over such 
territories would relieve, incidentally, the present High Commissioner, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, of many of those burdensome and incon- 
gruous duties which now fall to his lot, in his double capacity of a 
constitutional Governor of the Cape Colony and High Commissioner of 
the native territories outside. The native territories thus grouped 
under a definite ruler and governed directly from England might 
pay the expenses of their government by means of an equable hut 
tax. The Cape Colony would have its own native question in the 
Transkei, and might still continue to be exercised in the art of 
governing native dependencies. In proper time and under proper 
conditions the people of South Africa may be intrusted with the 
unlimited control of their native questions. At present there is such 
a friction between classes and such a chaos of contending nationalities 
that it is wiser for England, as the paramount power in South Africa, 
to take up a clear and definite position. It has been the uncertainty 
of England’s intention in South Africa which has quenched loyalty 
and baffled calculations. There is enough loyalty to England in South 
Africa to carry her flag forward if Imperial ministers will act resolutely. 
The enthusiastic receptions which have greeted Sir Charles Warren at 
Kimberley and elsewhere are not mere vain Jingoistic displays. They 
are the loud and emphatic expressions of British colonists for the asser- 
tion of an Imperial position. There are rumours that our officers are 
preparing to seize Largenek and Majuba Hill, positions within Natal 
territory and commanding the road to Pretoria. Indications are not 
wanting in South Africa of race animosity. At a large “Bond” 
meeting at Potchefstrom resolutions were passed in favour of a union 
between the Free State and the Transvaal, previous objections to 
such a political development having been removed, so the Boers 
urge, by the Convention of 1884. It need hardly be pointed out 
that a combination of the Africander element with avowedly hostile 
purposes might imperil the interests of our South African Empire. 
Another scheme has been propounded by which it is hoped that peace 
may be restored. It is suggested that, after the Bechuana difficulty 
has been removed, a conference should be held of representatives from 
all the South African settlements, Dutch as well as English, in-order 
to adjust boundaries and ratify existing obligations. Sueh a conference 
has certainly in South Africa ample scope for its deliberations, and is 
the dream of politicians, but what can be the advantage of including, 
for instance, the Transvaal deputies under such a scheme when they 
have so recentiy and flagrantly ignored the sanctity of treaties ? 
Zululand, Pondoland, and possibly the Transkei, would still have to 
be separately treated by the Imperial Government. Africa has had 
enough ‘of treaties, conferences, and commissions. What she now 
wants is government at the hands of a strong power. 

Passing from the political to the commercial and industrial 
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chronicle of the month, we may find in the recently published trade 
reports good ground for the belief that, although the decline in 
prices and the necessity for serious changes in the course and conduct 
of trade may continue for awhile to involve both inconvenience and 
loss to many well-established interests, the present depression is not 
very deep-seated, or likely to be permanent. A certain amount of the 
suffering imposed upon the commerce of the whole world is due to the 
arbitrary interference of foreign governments with the ordinary and 
natural courses of trade. The very cheapness of our imports is 
an indication that foreigners are compelled by some circumstance, 
whether it be heavy taxation or want of holding power, to turn 
their produce rapidly into cash in the English market, or such other 
markets as are governed by rates current here. The chief considera- 
tion for the British traders seems to be, after all, to find a remedy for 
over-supply, and adopt measures that will secure an increase of con- 
sumption. If it be one of the grievances of importers that the 
low rates at outports do not secure buyers to the extent that 
might be expected, may not this be largely due to our imperfect 
systems of distribution? Legislation seems to have succeeded in 
bringing cheap food supplies to our shores, but the full benefit 
fails as yet to reach the individual housekeeper. How would it else 
be possible for best English wheat to fetch for months together 
29s. per quarter, and the price of bread for most middle-class house- 
holds to remain the same as when the market rate for wheat was 
45s. per quarter? And of what use to the ordinary housekeeper is 
the knowledge that sales of sugar are made at 1d. and 14d. per Ib., or 
tea at 9d. and 1s. per Ib., when he can only obtain inferior teas as a 
rule at 2s. per lb., and sugar at 33d. to 4d. per lb.? It is true the 
Co-operative Stores help somewhat to reduce his domestic expenses, 
but the reductions in daily necessaries in eggs, butter, groceries, 
bacon, fish and meat reach his door very tardily. There seems a 
large field yet at home for the expansion of the volume of national 
trade, and thousands of families whom the benefits of cheap food sup 
plies have not. yet or but very irregularly and imperfectly reached. 

It is said in a hopeless kind of way that the revival of the export 
trade is only possible when the purchasing power of foreign countries 
increases, but evidently much may be done to increase foreign demand 
from additional cheapness, and to obtain prices for what we do export 
more remunerative to producers and distributing agents. Thus, what 
more startling than to find the average charge for royalty on one 
ton of pig iron to amount in this country to six shillings, as against 
a like aggregate average of sixpence per ton in Germany, eight 
pence per ton in France, and fifteen pence to four shillings per ton 
in Belgium. The production of pig iron of all kinds in the United 
Kingdom being over eight million tons, and our exports of the article 
over one and a quarter million tons, it ceases to be a matter of such 
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surprise that foreign industries, fostered on all sides by the artificial 
stimulus of protection, should have developed into very serious com- 
petition for the world’s trade as well as their own home demand. 
The heavy royalties payable to the landlords of the soil on the 
minerals raised therefrom act as a premium on foreign industry and 
an additional handicap on the British iron trade, and having reached 
an average of six shillings per ton, are so greatly out of proportion 
to the present current market rates for the produce, that it would 
seem impossible for many concerns to continue the business of 
smelting the ores that lie under the soil. 

The fact seems to be that every improvement and advance of late 
years has been so quickly followed by an increase of royalty that the 
profits of manufacturing concerns may be said to have often gone 
straight into the pocket of the mineral landlord, and pretty much to 
the exclusion of any benefit to those who have developed and 
imparted value to his estate. The necessity for a change in the 
relations of our complex industrial system, if properly represented by 
struggling manufacturers to those whom it concerned, would, no 
doubt, in many instances, result in the return of a portion of the 
royalty agreed upon, in the same way that agricultural landlords are 
wont to consider the hardness of the times by liberal reductions of 
rent. Under the circumstances mentioned, it must also cease to 
surprise that we should have become so largely dependent on foreign 
supplies of ore. Over two and a quarter million tons were imported 
in 1884 from Spain alone, and makers in many cases find it in every 
way more profitable to import than to raise the ore under their very 
feet or draw their supplies from neighbouring districts. 

The question of cost of transport is becoming almost a vital one to 
many industries, especially as the inland situation of so many long- 
established works imposes at least a double railway rate on the export 
branch of their trade, viz., that on raw material imported, which has 
to be forwarded from an outport to the works, and then the back 
journey by rail of the manufactured article for shipment from the 
outport. As competition increases it is this railway rate and its 
multiplication that determine the profit, and with this the accept- 
ance or refusal of business. Once at the port, many sea routes to 
destination, direct or more or less circuitous, are open for the trans- 
port of export articles; and these routes can be studied, and that 
adopted which varying freights show to be the most economical of 
the day. But railways with hard and fixed rates to the general 
trader, and by no means moderate terminal and other charges, are 
not an optional means of transport, but a monopoly, and though for a 
time arbitrary or preferential action on the part of railway companies 
may be endured, it cannot be supposed that they will be allowed to 
remain an impediment or an incubus. 

January 28, 1885. 














